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The main features of the budget idea are very simple. The principles 
governing it may be applied wherever there is the question of income and 
expenditure, whether in the Nation, State, public and privateinstitutions 
and organizations, or the family. The central idea of a budget is the 
balancing of income with outgo—for example, for a month, quarter, or 
year—before the actual expenditures are made or obligated. 

The aim of the budget is to provide a system for such an orderly expen- 
diture of funds within the period covered so that at its close there will 
be a balance on the right side of the ledger. This is done by carefully 
preparing, in advance of the budget period, estimates in detail of receipts 
and expenditures. 

A prospective balance sheet is thus made up, showing on the one hand 
all of the sources of income and the amounts expected to be received, and 
on the other hand the items of expenditures which are proposed to be 
made. This financial statement is a budget, and if faithfully lived up to, 
it becomes an instrument for the orderly control over the finances of the 
agency or person to whom it relates. 

The budget movement in this country has developed with great rapid- 
ity during the past ten years. Budget systems have been set up by a 
large number of the State governments and by leading cities, a well as 
by the National Government under the Budget and Accounting Act of 
June 10, 1921. Its principles are now quite generally applied to the 
finances of educational, charitable and ecclesiastical institutions and to 
many private business corporations. 

Wherever the budget has been put into effect, it has brought about a 
clearer idea of the relative importance of the things that should be under- 


* By courtesy of Department of Applied Education, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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taken in the budget period, and it has served to hold expenditures within 
the income, thereby preventing extravagances and the resultant contrac- 
tion of debts. 

There is another and broader field to which the budget idea is now 
being applied—the family. In this basic institution of our civilization 
there is always present the problem of income and expenditure. It mat- 
ters not whether the income be large or small, the question of its proper 
distribution is ever present. 

A large income may be conducive to waste and extravagance, and even 
to ultimate destitution, if there be no deliberate consideration of the 
objects of expenditure. For the average household it is necessary for 
the head of the family to give serious thought to a proper application 
of the monthly income. 

The budget system in the home serves to simplify this problem. 
Where the income is on a monthly basis a budget can be made up at the 
close of each month, or at the close of each quarter, covering the coming 
month or quarter. This act in itself of setting down in detail in advance 
each item of proposed expenditure facilitates clear thinking, and saves 
a great deal of worry and disappointment throughout the month. 
The family needs can be studied in relation to each other and the 
relative importance of each determined before any expenditure is made. 

On the budget sheet will be shown the basic items of food, shelter, 
clothing, and the incidental expenditures connected with them, education, 
recreation, and other items of personal expenditure, followed by the items 
of savings andinvestments. The proportion of funds allotted to expendi- 
ture will determine how much will be that for savings or investment. 
Instead of a haphazard hit and miss expenditure of the monthly income 
resulting in incidental or accidental savings, the budget plan compels 
the family to face the question of savings and investment before any of 
the money is spent. Through a comparison of the expenditures at the 
close of successive budget periods, the family budget maker will find his 
powers of accurate estimating increasing period by period. 

It may appear at first sight that the budget system for the family as 
above described might impose irksome restrictions on the actions of the 
members of the family; that they could not do anything without looking 
at the budget to see whether it was authorized. Such, however, is not 
at all the case. 

The only restriction made is a fundamental one, that of compelling the 
family to establish a standard of living which would not require anexpen- 
diture of funds greater than the family income. The desirability of this 
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restriction is not open to question. Having established the limit of 
expenditure, the family has utmost freedom of action within this limit. 

For example, in a budget where personal allotments are made by the 
head of the family to individuals of the family, these may be spent at will 
unless certain restrictions are imposed by the person making the allot- 
ment. Again, in the matter of clothing, so long as the items purchased 
do not exceed the allotment for clothing, there is no restriction upon the 
quantity or quality. It is assumed that in the preparation of the family 
budget all members of the family who share in the responsibilities of the 
household will be consulted while the budget is being prepared and agree- 
ment reached as to the distribution of the income. 

The family budget thus becomes an essential aid to orderly housekeep- 
ing and fosters ideas of thrift and economy. Its adoption throughout 
the country would greatly strengthen the economic fabric of the Nation. 


ON LABOR, LEISURE, AND LAZINESS 


Methinks I hear some of you, “Must a man afford himself no leisure?” I 
will tell thee, my friend, what Poor Richard says, Employ thy time well, if 
thou meanest to gain leisure; and Since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not 
away an hour! Leisure is time for doing something useful; this leisure the 
diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man never; so that, as Poor Richard says, 
A life of leisure and a life of laziness are two things. Do you imagine that sloth 
will afford you more comfort than labor? No! for, as Poor Richard says, 
Trouble springs from idleness, and grievous toil from needless ease. Many, 
without labor, would live by their wits, only, but they'll break for want of stock 
(i.e. capital); whereas industry gives comfort, and plenty, and respect. Fly 
pleasures, and they'll follow you. The diligent spinner has a large shift; and— 

Now I have a sheep and a cow, 
Everybody bids me good morrow. 


All of which is well said by Poor Richard. 
—Benjamin Franklin, in Poor Richard’s Almanac and Other Papers. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1923. 
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HOW TO GET BETTER HOUSES! 


MRS. EDITH ELMER WOOD 


The educational world has long since accepted the dictum that an 
undernourished child cannot be satisfactorily educated. Of course the 
corollary is, not to stop the education, but to nourish the child. It is 
equally true and equally acknowledged abroad, though not as yet in the 
United States, that a child living under sub-normal housing conditions 
cannot be satisfactorily educated, and it is equally our duty to see that 
those conditions are made normal. In a way it is more our duty, for 
housing conditions are usually much less within the control of the parents 
than food. 

Even if housing were merely a matter of public health and general 
social welfare, I should not need to apologize for bringing it to the atten- 
tion of a group of teachers, who have the same obligations of parenthood, 
present or prospective, the same responsbilities of citizenship, as any 
other group of intelligent men and women. But as a matter of fact, 
there is probably no single element which enters more intimately into 
the success or failure of daily work in our schools than the housing con- 
ditions under which the children live. The school has them for five hours 
a day, and their homes claim them on an average for three times as long. 
Obviously, even on school days, home environment counts for three 
times as much as school environment in the matter of health. When we 
take account of Saturday, Sunday and vacations, we find that even 
during school years, home environment is operative for more than six 
times as long as school environment. Moreover, we must never forget 
that in the enormously important pre-school years, when the foundations 
of the child’s constitution are being laid for good or ill, the home counts 
100 per cent. 

If the children sleep in hermetically sealed rooms, they are going to 
be dull and listless. If the lack of air is due to the ignorance of their 
parents in closing the windows, it is a question of controllable environ- 
ment. If it is because they must sleep in an inside room which has no 
windows, we are up against one of the biggest evils in housing. There 
are at least half a million people right here in New York City who sleep 
in rooms without windows of any kind to the outer air, and more than 
twice that number whose only ventilation comes from the abominable 


* Address delivered to the Department of Household Economics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, August 1, 1923. 
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28 inch cracks which figure as courts in the dumb-bell tenements. And 
these conditions are not confined to New York. There is not a city of 
100,000 people in our country, and hardly one of 10,000 which cannot 
parallel them. In some places these horrors can still legally be built. 

If the children in our schools live in basements or cellars, they are 
going to lose a lot of time through preventable sickness. If they live in 
houses whose rotten boards, crumbling plaster, and dark hallways are 
full of tubercle bacilli, they are likely to fall victims to the Great White 
Plague. If they share beds or rooms with four or five other persons, 
young and old, they are going to be more tired than rested when they 
come to school in the morning. They are going, also, to have more than 
their share of colds and other infections. If they live in court apartments 
where the opposite wall is only a few feet from any of their windows, 
they are going to suffer from eye strain, no matter how good the lighting 
is at school. If they live in a fourth-story apartment, where the only 
toilet facilities are down in the cellar or out in the yard, the hygiene 
teacher will preach in vain about forming regular habits of elimination. 
If they have to carry all the water they use from a hydrant in the court, 
they are not likely to be scrupulously clean. These last two evils, after 
years of struggle, have been gotten rid of in New York, but they are 
rampant elsewhere. 

All this refers only to the physical side—the effect of bad housing on 
health. Mental results have been implied in the dulling effect of stale air. 
But the effect of bad housing on morals is even more tragic. Over- 
crowding, the piling of big families into three, two, and even one-room 
dwellings, the so-called railroad design of many flats, where you have to 
pass through one sleeping-room to reach another, have a disastrous 
effect on family life and on the purity of childhood. The presence of 
lodgers greatly aggravates an already bad situation. In these congested 
quarters, where privacy is non-existent, where the elementary decencies 
are impossible, and sex morality is almost as difficult as the passage of 
the scriptural camel through the needle’s eye, a precocious knowledge of 
evil, and too often a precocious participation in it, are the lot of childhood. 
Every child from such environment is a focus of moral infection for a 
roomful of more fortunate youngsters. Nine-tenths of juvenile delin- 
quency occurs in families where the housing conditions are bad. 

At a conservative estimate, a third of our population is subnormally 
housed according to any decent standard, and at least a tenth is housed 
under conditions which produce acute degenerative changes, physical, 
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mental, and moral,—effects which spread far beyond the first sufferers 
and carry their trail of poison through the whole community. 

Our boasted equality of opportunity, which it is one of the chief aims 
of the public school system to promote, is a farce so long as a large 
group of our children have to struggle under such handicaps. And since 
life and health and morality take precedence of education, if it were 
true that our country could not afford both good homes and good schools, 
I would in all seriousness advocate the closing of the schools until we had 
caught up on the homes. But of course it is not true. We can afford 
both. The thing we cannot afford is to do without either. 

The housing problem is complex and cannot be solved by any one for- 
mula. And there is a lot of loose and unscientific talking about it. Its 
nature is essentially dual. We must prevent the bad house and we must 
secure the good house, and we must carry on both activities at the same 
time, or we will get into trouble, just as would happen if we tried to row 
a boat with one oar. The preventive activities are essentially restric- 
tive. They consist in forbidding something. They are an exercise of 
the police power in the interest of public health and morals. In this 
phase of housing we have made fair progress in the United States, though 
an immense amount remains to do. The constructive side of housing, 
the securing of good homes, involves wholly different activities, in which 
we are woefully behind the rest of the world. And our backwardness 
on the constructive side has kept us from advancing farther on the re- 
strictive side. We have been trying to row with one oar. 

Legislation and its enforcement are the crux of the restrictive side, 
as building credits and building costs are of the constructive. Techni- 
calities in both directions have tended to frighten away the general public. 
Yet the essentials are clear and untechnical enough, if we will only do a 
little analyzing. 

On the restrictive side, we find in this country a somewhat confused 
mass oi legislative ordinances, with standards all the way from quite 
high to shockingly low, and enforcement good, bad, and indifferent. 
Mr. Veiller’s Model Housing Law, issued by the National Housing Asso- 
ciation, is accepted as the standard by most American authorities, and 
the best recent housing laws, such as the state codes of Michigan and 
Iowa, conform closely to it, while the city code of Minneapolis has in 
some points gone beyond it. A few other states and a number of cities 
have housing laws. Some have tenement house laws, which apply only 
to multiple dwellings. This is the case in my own state of New Jersey 
and in the city of New York. In most of our cities there is still no sepa- 
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rate housing code, but structural provisions affecting ventilation, plumb- 
ing and fire escapes will be found in the building code, and sanitary pro- 
visions will be found in the health code. This division always creates 
an undesirable situation, though if you have good men at the head of the 
building and health departments and good teamwork between them, the 
results may still be passable. The passage of a standard housing act, 
covering all dwellings, statewide if possible, is always to be desired and 
worked for. Having secured it, you must keep on working for a good, 
non-political administration. 

I am not going to enter into the technicalities of housing codes, but a 
few principles are useful to grasp. The provisions of housing codes fall 
into three parts. One, wholly preventive, deals with minimum standards 
of ventilation, sanitation, cubic air space and fire protection in new build- 
ings to be constructed in the future. Here the standard may be set 
fairly high, but not high enough to check building to the famine point. 
The second part imposes structural improvements on existing buildings 
and will necessarily be much lower than the other. We do indeed require 
improvements as our general standards rise, but out enactments will 
not be sustained by the courts unless their connection with public health 
is very clear. When it is clear, the courts have uniformly sustained this 
exercise of the police power. The third division of a housing law deals 
with maintenance standards for all inhabited dwellings,—repairs, sani- 
tation, cleanliness. The tenant has responsibilities here as weil as the 
landlord. Sometimes, though by no means always, he is the chiet 
offender. 

There is one phase of remedial restrictive housing which is unknown 
in the United States, though it has played an important role in Europe 
and will play an even more important one during the next few years. 
I refer to slum clearance. It not only works on a larger scale than our 
compulsory improvements to old houses, or closing orders against hope- 
lessly bad ones, but it is based on different principles and carried out in a 
wholly different way. Our improvements are carried out at the owner’s 
expense, although his house may conform perfectly to the law which was 
in operation at the time it was built. In Great Britain a man is held 
strictly responsible for keeping his house in good repair; but where a 
community, through ignorance or apathy has permitted houses to be 
built too close together for proper light and ventilation, or with dark 
interior rooms, or without running water or sewer connections, it is held 
to be the duty of the community, and not of the owner, to remedy the 
evil. ‘The community therefore decides on a slum clearance scheme over 
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a large or small area as the case may be, the property within that area is 
condemned and purchased, compulsorily if necessary. Everything is 
torn down and the area replanned with streets of the desired width and 
open places for playgrounds. The lots are replotted and then sometimes 
sold. In other cases the city itself builds new and sanitary dwellings on 
them. Where it is not considered necessary to rehouse the displaced 
population on the same site, slum clearance has not been an expensive 
process even in direct dollars and cents. In some cases an actual finan- 
cial profit has been realized for the community. But even where the 
tax payers have had a considerable bill to pay, the benefits to health and 
social welfare have more than compensated. 

London has already carried slum clearance to the point where she has, 
in our sense of the word—or in her own old sense—no slums left. And 
there is no city in western Europe which still tolerates structural condition 
as bad as I could show you in thousands of houses in lower New York 
today. It is humiliating, but it is true. 

Housing codes and slum clearance by no means exhaust the possibili- 
ties of the preventive side of housing. City planning, with its recent 
development, regional planning, and zoning, though they are not con- 
fined to housing, vitally affect it. They do not remove existing slums 
or existing congestion, but rightly applied, they prevent the creation of 
new slums and the spread of congestion to new centers. 

Regional planning is merely the extension of city planning principles 
to larger areas. A 100 per cent planned nation is the ultimate goal. 

Dr. Strayer is going to deal with city planning this evening in its rela- 
tion to schools, so I will only say that it has also a strong determining 
influence on the future trend of housing. . 

If we have done reasonably well in the matter of city plans in the 
United States, our progress in zoning has been positively spectacular. 
Zoning is the division of a city, town or village into districts which have 
different restrictions as to height of buildings, area of lot which may be 
built on, and use or purpose of buildings. Zoning for use means the 
mapping out of residential, commercial and industrial districts, and of 
mixed or unrestricted districts. It is not retroactive, but affects only 
future building. It tends to preserve the existing character of districts, 
to prevent the invasion of a single-family dwelling district by shops or 
public garages or tall apartment houses, or of a high-class shopping dis- 
trict by factories and loft buildings. Zoning has the great advantage of 
appealing to real estate interests and property owners as well as to hous- 
ing reformers. 
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The first timid establishment of height of buildings districts in the 
United States occurred in Boston in 1892. The first creation of districts 
where objectionable industries were barred out was in Los Angeles in 
1911. But the first all-round zoning ordinance, as we now understand 
the term, was that of New York City in 1916. On January 1, 1923, there 
were 109 zoned cities and towns in the United States, and half of them 
had been added during the previous year.? Fifteen million Americans 
live in zoned cities. 75 per cent of our cities with 100,000 inhabitants 
and over have zoning ordinances either adopted or in preparation. At 
this rate, 100 per cent zoning seems to be a question of only a few years. 


(To be continued) 


ON BEING SETTLED AND CAREFUL 


With our industry we must likewise be steady, settled, and careful, and over- 
see our own affairs with our own eyes, and not trust too much to others; for, as. 
Poor Richard says— 


I never saw an oft-removed tree 
Nor yet an oft-removed family 
That throve so well as those that settled be. 


And again, Three removes are as bad as a fire; and again, Keep thy shop, and 
thy shop will keep thee. 
Benjamin Franklin, in Poor Richard's Almanac and Other Papers. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1923. 


? According to a statement issued November 3, 1923, by the Housing Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the number of zoned localities is now 183, and there are 22 million people 
living under zoning ordinances. 
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THE HOME BUSINESS 


CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 
American Bond and Mortgage Company, Chicago 


Among the many jobs open to women is that of manager for the home 
concern—a position of vast importance usually slipped into with little or 
no thought of its business aspect. 

“Manager for the home concern!” exclaimed a visitor as she glanced 
at the typewritten sheet. ‘What in the world does that mean?” 

Then she paused and her expression changed as she added, “ Why, 
that’s my job. It’s the job of every woman who runs a house, whether 
she manages a corps of servants or does every scrap of work herself.” 

The world is awaking to the fact that homemaking is a business— 
the world’s biggest business, not sentimentally, but for a fact—and 
women, just plain you and me, are managers each of our own particular 
branch of the big enterprise. 

To be sure, we all know that homemaking is not a business in the sense 
that it is run for profit, but it is business in that it is an enterprise run for 
a definite purpose—the happiness and well-being of folks; and this 
purpose is the better accomplished when business principles rule and 
business sense oils the machinery as the wheels of living make their daily 
grind. 

Many of us have long realized that we must know something about 
food and clothing and how to be healthy, but we are learning that, over 
and above all such knowledge, we must understand how to administer 
the funds that are to provide the material comforts of home. 

The first thing as we tackle this business side of the question is to deter- 
mine the amount of income. You would be surprised to know how many 
lack that essential item of information, some because their husband’s 
won’t or don’t tell, more because the income is irregular. Professional 
men, farmers, men who have small businesses, and many others, have a 
good year and a bad year, and no way to predict what is coming next. 
Here the law of averages helps: set down the yearly income for the past 
five years, add together, divide by five, and call that the income. In 
a good year build for possible lean days to come. 

The starting point fixed, now plan how that amount of money shall 
be expended. How much shall go for investment? Many women think 
of saving negatively as money they do not spend. Rather should it be 
considered positively as money set aside to buy food and shelter, comfort 
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and happiness for another day. Travel, higher education for the children, 
and old age comfort all reward the home manager who figures on buying a 
definite amount of financial peace of mind each month. 

Investment money deducted, the rest of income must buy shelter that 
is warmed, lighted, and clean; food, clothing, a wholesome amount of 
cultural advancement, and just plain fun. Thoughtful home partners 
will study over the problem a good long hour before settling on the final 
plan—the budget for the year’s spending. 

But business duties do not end there. Money must be wisely invested. 
In this day and age there is no need to lose dearly-saved funds by reckless 
speculation. It is tragic and entirely unnecessary. Every woman 
should identify herself with a reliable bank and should get advice from 
her banker on a contemplated investment. Most large investment 
firms now offer attractive plans for the building up of an estate by 
relatively small monthly sums. This is much to be preferred over 
haphazard saving. 

It is painful to hear over and over, as one does, the tragic details of how 
one woman after another—usually a widow—lost the principal left her, 
all through woeful ignorance of the A. B. C.’s of investment. Three 
simple rules would eliminate 99 per cent of such distressing cases: First, 
always consult your banker before making an investment—your banker 
may lean too far toward the side of conservatism, but at least he will 
not advise you to make an investment that will jeopardize your principal. 
Second, always be content with a reasonable rate of interest; investments 
that promise 10 to 20 per cent dividends pay high dividends in direct 
proportion to the risk of capital involved—you may be one of the lucky 
ones, but why take a chance? Third, take time for investigation— 
always question an investment if a salesman will not allow you time for 
investigation and consultation with responsible advisors. While many 
other rules might be an additional help, these three simple points will 
safeguard practically every investment. 

A glance into the future reminds one of the necessity for making a will. 
With the help and advice of a lawyer draw your will, and see that your 
husband makes one too. ‘Why bother with a lawyer?” asks someone. 
It is a lawyer’s business to prepare for the emergencies of the future. 
He can suggest for your consideration problems quite likely to come up, 
but not likely to be anticipated by you. If there are minor children, it 
is usually wise to arrange for a trust company to care for their interests. 
Even the best and most faithful relatives may die or move away, while a 
reliable trust company goes on indefinitely. Particularly if real estate 
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is involved, the interests of minor children will be greatly fostered if a 
will definitely outlines the plan you wish carried out. 

Provision for the children’s future does not end with the making of 
proper financial arrangements. Their education in home finance must 
be carefully looked into, and there is no place by the home where this 
can be done. Let them share in the round-table discussion when the 
annual budget ismadeout. To besure, young folks of six or sixteen have 
no very brilliant ideas to offer on the subject of life insurance, taxes, cost 
of food, and the like, but they do have the right to education in such 
matters, the simple practical education that family round-table discus- 
sion is sure to give them. 

Suppose New Year’s Day is set aside for annual budget making; let 
every member of the family draw a chair around the dining-room table 
and have a share in the open forum on the subject of home finance. 
Practical? Whynot? It is not many years since we went to war on the 
question of democracy. The family round-table is merely putting 
democracy in practice at home; giving the weak a vote along with the 
strong. Listen to suggestions the children have to offer. Some will 
be useless; some may be exceedingly good. Children have a fresh, un- 
biased point of view; if you cannot make them see that you are right, 
give careful study to their opinions. After all the expense and trouble 
one goes to in educating children it would be a pity not to admit that once 
in a while they have better ideas than their parents! Open-mindedness 
is quite as effective as cold cream in keeping us youthful, let’s not forget 
that. 

And then, once the budget for the year is put into operation, its under- 
lying principles approved by a majority vote of the whole family, dis- 
miss the subject of finance from the family table. Let the question of 
expenditures, once settled, stay settled for the year. 

One of the real objections to the operation of a family budget is its 
apparent intrusion into individual privacy in the matter of spending. It 
is no pleasure to report every detail of spending to the whole family. 
This objection can be entirely eliminated by giving every member of the 
family a personal allowance which shall cover certain personal expenses 
such as clothing, gifts, meals away from home, luxuries, and the like. 
Each person may keep his or her own private account of this allowance, 
turning in monthly totals to the family account book. 

This simple system of personal allowance can be begun with a youngster 
as youngasfour. In this case, the allowance should be paid weekly and 
always in pennies. Beginning with, say, five pennies a week, the young 
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financier receives his income, spends it as he chooses, and accounts for it 
with marks on the nursery blackboard, toothpicks, or slips—whatever 
method seems best. Do not overlook the ethical principle involved right 
here. An allowance paid to a child becomes his and is not subject to 
orders from a parent. Give advice when it is requested; otherwise not. 
But by the use of the subtle power of suggestion the child can be inspired 
to save something and give something out of his weekly income. Grown- 
ups do it—of course he wants to, too. And if the grown-ups do not, they 
had better promptly mend their ways for he is now old enough to notice. 

By the time the fifth birthday rolls around, the allowance can be 
increased to ten or fifteen cents a week, and some simple necessities given 
over to the child’s charge—stockings, rubbers, handkerchiefs, caps, 
lead pencils, and the like, all articles which might be carelessly cared for, 
and which, when conserved, will bring the reward of added income to 
the child. As the birthdays pass, let each year mark an increase in 
allowance and responsibility, until, by the time the twelfth birthday is 
reached, the child is buying his or her own clothes, school books and 
incidentals. And by the time college days are reached, the child so 
trained can ably handle all the funds to be expended for his education. 

Do the children like it? Indeed, they would not do any other way. 
They love the independence and the responsibility, and they are far 
more thrifty in the use of funds for which they are responsible than are 
youngsters trained by any other method. My daughter at Smith 
College says that it is easy to tell which girls have regular allowances for 
all expenses and which merely ‘write home for money.’ The allowance 
users go to the railroad offices early, days before vacation, and buy upper 
berths for the home trip, while the girls who ‘ask Dad’ don’t care and 
consequently ride in the lowers. Incidently, the allowance girls are 
the envied ones for the modern girl (or boy) likes her independence; 
especially when it is ‘said with cash—regularly’! 

Of course, it is work for some one. All education that is worth the 
name is work. But time and thought and energy spent towards giving 
our children practical training in home and personal finance is well 
expended, and brings unlimited returns in mutual cooperation. 

The day is long since passed when women bemoaned the uninterest- 
ingness of housekeeping; we already realize that it is both a science and 
an art and when we come to know that it is also a business demanding 
many kinds of business skill and procedure, we merely add to the fasci- 
nating possibilities. It is the best sort of business, for it can be made 
to pay in dollars and cents and also in human comfort and love and 
happiness. 
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GRADUATE WORK IN TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


KATHERINE TAYLOR CRANOR 


Home Economics Division, Iowa State College 


Clothing, like home economics work in general, must justify itself as 
a college subject by measuring up to the standards required for other 
courses. The starting of graduate work in this field makes it imperative 
to reorganize many of the college courses now offered because a substan- 
tial foundation is necessary to the success of advanced work. More 
attention must be paid to the thought content and to the meeting of the 
needs of real life and less to technique. This will necessitate weeding 
out must unnecessary, useless material, and teaching fewer courses which 
give little except skill. Instead strong courses in beginning textiles, 
textile chemistry, textile economics, and industrial and economic history 
should be required of all clothing students. It is hoped further that at 
least one of the four undergraduate years will be devoted to general and 
cultural subjects. Such education will give the students a more substan- 
tial background for graduate work as well as a broader view of life, and 
equip them better to meet the responsibilities of home and society. — 

Undergraduate clothing courses will necessarily be devoted more to 
actual clothing problems such as selection of ready-made garments, 
elimination of waste in dress, study of budgets, helping the woman of 
small means to make her dollars go farther, woman’s responsibility as a 
consumer of textile and clothing materials, ways of improving demand, 
art in dress, and clothing for health. Greater attention will be given to 
developing in pupils the habit of a good thinking and the desire to carry 
forward worth while problems. Graduate students find it exceedingly 
difficult to do this if the habit is not previously formed. 

An advanced degree should stand for high scholarship in one’s own 
field. This means that great care should be given to looking into the 
undergraduate records of all students who come for graduate work. 
While college departments are anxious to develop this work, there is too 
great a tendency to accept as candidates any who may present themselves 
regardless of whether they will reflect credit on themselves and the insti- 
tution. It will be possible to build up strong graduate departments 
unless quality and not quantity is the chief consideration. Graduate 
work in clothing is only beginning; now is the time to set a high standard 
by making the requirements for graduate students sufficiently rigid to 
eliminate the mediocre and to attract the woman of the more scholarly 
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type of mind. It seems absurd to accept as a candidate for a master’s 
degree a student who can neither speak nor write correct English, to say 
nothing of allowing the degree to be conferred. 

The candidate for graduate work should be competent to choose a 
problem, see something of its possibilities, and work out a logical method 
of procedure, at least in part. These qualifications show the necessity 
for strong undergraduate courses and methods of teaching that tend to 
develop initiative and cultivate judgment. The graduate student has 
the opportunity of making an intensive study of some one particular 
line of work, of knowing the possibilities of her own field, and becoming 
familiar with its literature, organizations, developments, needs, and rela- 
tionships. Research, which is the form taken by much graduate work, is, 
as Bonser has pointed out,' a valuable method of education because it 
develops an enquiring attitude of mind, stimulates growth, and fixes the 
mind upon a special problem; there is a definite purpose in view, the 
accomplishment of which involves careful planning, gathering and test- 
ing data from many sources, weighing values, and judging and proving 
results. Research work is a test of principles and of the student’s ability 
to apply them, it shows up deficiencies in methods of work and informa- 
tion, prevents the development of a self-satisfied attitude, and tends to 
open-mindedness. The student becomes interested in this form of study, 
new interests are opened up, one problem leads on to another, and the 
results give satisfaction and inspiration sufficient to create a desire for 
further growth. 

Those who direct such work need personality, breadth of view, and 
scholarship. They must be untiring students, human, sympathetic, 
open-minded, good judges of people, filled with a desire to be of use to 
society; they must be able to inspire students to effort and guide them 
into fields which are worthy of investigation; they must see quickly the 
possibilities of a problem, and have sufficient force of character to refuse 
to lower standards by accepting poor work or to drag a student through 
her degree for the sake of swelling numbers. Few may be able to come 
up to this ideal, but the way to accomplish really valuable results is to 
set a goal which is reached only by great effort. 

Graduate work in textiles and clothing challenges the best intellect 
of those in that field. It offers an opportunity to displace the old idea 
that clothing stands for sewing and dressmaking with a broader, bigger 
conception of the subject. 


* Educational Research in Practical Arts, JourNAL of Home Economics, June, 1920. 
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From the standpoint of economic research textiles and clothing is 
practically an unexplored field. A few workers are awake to the impor- 
tance of developing this side and see the large possibilities which it offers. 
There are many economic, social, historic, educational, artistic, chemical, 
and hygienic problems which are worthy of study, the results of which 
would be of value in the home and to society as a whole. 

Textile research such as might be carried on by graduate students has 
already been done in various places. Because the United States Bureau 
of Standards is better equipped for such work than the colleges, it has 
been able to do what they have not. Interesting examples of such 
research are its work on the standardization of army clothing and 
blankets, its investigations of the heat-retaining properties of fabrics. 
The committees on standardization of textile fabrics of the American 
Home Economics Association have cooperated with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in a number of interesting pieces of research. For example, a practi- 
cal wearing test for sheets was started in December, 1922, and is in 
progress now. The purpose is “to study the relative efficiency, for the 
money expended, of medium and high grade sheetings under identical 
conditions of use, care, and laundering. To study the wearing period of 
identical or similar grades of sheeting under different conditions of use, 
care, and especially laundering.” The data on this test will be collected 
in terms of construction, specifications, and physical tests and not in 
terms of commercial brands. 

The work done by the committee on standardization has been a means 
of arousing interest on the part of the colleges and universities of the 
country, and as a result several pieces of research have been attempted. 
Among the problems now being investigated at Iowa State College are 
standards for measuring the educational value of exhibits in textiles and 
clothing, means of improving conditions of labor in the textile industries, 
tests leading to the standardization of serges, and a survey of library facili- 
ties for the study of textiles and clothing in the public schools of Iowa. 

Manufacturing plants and associations, stores and other business con- 
cerns are realizing the benefits of textile research. For example, some 
of the hosiery manufacturers are, at present, making an attempt to 
standardize style, quality, and price of hosiery; the Laundry-Owners 
Association and the Cotton Manufacturers Associations are showing 
considerable interest in research. Sears, Roebuck, and Company have had 
for some time a textile-testing laboratory; a Seattle department store 
has established a $600.00 fellowship in textiles at the University of 
Washington; and the Ohio farmers have manifested not a little interest 
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in the supply of textile fibers and the standardization of woolens and 
worsteds. 

Equipment is necessary in order: to carry on the work effectively. 
Some desirable instruments for testing the physical properties of textiles 
are the Scott machine for testing tensile strength, a quadrant or balance 
for determining the weight of cloth, a thread counter for counting the 
number of threads to the inch, a conditioning oven for determining the 
amount of moisture in a piece of material, a twist counter for ascertain- 
ing the amount of twist in yarn, standard lamps for estimating the amount 
of fading, and an abrasion machine for determining the amount of wear 
from rubbing. No very satisfactory machine of the last type has yet 
been developed but various investigators are now trying to perfect such 
an instrument. As yet the Bureau of Standards and only a few of the 
colleges have the necessary equipment for the testing of textile fabrics. 
When more instruments have been installed and standardized it will be 
possible to work out many interesting problems. 

With different aims and standards for undergraduate work in clothing, 
better chosen subject matter, and improved methods of teaching there 
is every reason to believe that graduate work in this field will develop 
rapidly. To gain the standing which all home economists desire for it, 
the work must be directed properly, the standards must be kept high and 
the necessary facilities must be provided. 


ON ADVICE AND CONDUCT 


And now, to conclude, Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn 
in no other, and scarce in that; for it is true, We may give advice, but we cannot 
give conduct, as Poor Richard says. However, remember this, They that 
won’t be counselled, can’t be helped, as Poor Richard says; and further, that, 
If you will not hear reason, she'll surely rap your knuckles. 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The people heard it, and 
approved the doctrine; and immediately practiced the contrary, just as if it 
had been a common sermon. 

—Benjamin Franklin in Poor Richard’s Almanac and Other Papers. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1923. 
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VITAMINS A AND B IN FRESH AND CANNED PINEAPPLE 


CAREY D. MILLER 
Department of Household Science, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 


Quantitative knowledge of the vitamin content of pineapples and the 
effect of the canning process upon these vitamins has been lacking, 
though this fruit is now commonly used fresh and even more com- 
monly in canned form. 

In the Hawaiian Islands, where climatic and soil conditions are un- 
usually favorable for the production of a high grade fruit suitable for 
canning, the canned pineapple business has grown enormously since 
1906 and is now the second largest industry, with an annual pack of 
5,000,000 cases or over 100,000,000 cans. The larger parts of this 
canned product is shipped to the mainland of the United States, where 
the amount of canned pineapple used annually is somewhat less than that 
of canned peaches. Hawaiian pineapple is without equal in quality 
and flavor. Practically the only variety grown is that known as Smooth 
Cayenne. Great care is exercised in picking the fruit at the proper 
stage of ripeness as experiments by the Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station have shown that “during the growth of the fruit relatively 
small amounts of sugars are stored in it, but within the short period of 
normal ripening there is a rapid accumulation of sugar in the fruit. 
Pineapples gathered green do not develop a normal sugar content in 
subsequent ripening. The sugars of the fruit are derived from the 
starch previously stored in the stalk.””! 

Since the vitamins of this fruit had not been investigated it was 
planned to determine the content of both fresh and canned pineapple 
in vitamins A, B, and C, and to note the effect of the canning process 
upon these vitamins. In this paper are presented the results of the 
experiments for the determination of vitamins A and B. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The animals used were albino rats bred from stock brought from the 
University of California. They were kept in a large, airy room where 
the ordinary room light was increased by a skylight. The rats received 
no direct sunlight. The cages were of one-fourth inch mesh wire screen- 
ing. The bottoms were of the same material and were raised from the 


1 The Ripening of the Pineapple Fruit, Hawaii Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. No. 28, 1912. 
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lower pan by a one-inch galvanized iron band, making it impossible for 
the rats to consume the feces. For the most part two rats were confined 
in a cage and one food record was kept for the two. If there was reason 
to believe that either rat was not making proper progress because of 
being with the other, or if one rat appeared to be gaining in excess of 
the other, possibly because it was getting the other’s food, they were 
separated. 

The mothers of all the rats were fed a diet used by Dr. H. C. Sherman 
of Columbia University which consists one-third of whole milk powder, 
and two-thirds of ground whole wheat mixed with sodium chloride 
equal to two per cent of the weight of the wheat. The rats were weaned 
at twenty-eight days and weighed; if they were under fifty grams they 
were fed the dried milk and wheat diet until they had attained that 
weight. This never took more than three days, usually two. At the 
beginning of the experiment the majority of the rats weighed between 
fifty and sixty grams, but six of the records showed animals weighing a 
little less than fifty grams. When the rats had obtained the desired 
weight they were put two in a cage and given the experimental diet. 
Food records were kept for all rats. The recovery of food daily from 
the bottom of the cages was good except in occasional cases. Regularly 
once a week the rats were weighed and the food was weighed back. 

Preliminary experiments indicated that the rats would eat the pine- 
apple more readily than they would drink the juice, so that accurate 
determination of the vitamin content of the juice was abandoned. Only 
one rat in the entire colony refused to eat the pineapple. The others 
ate the pineapple with great avidity in amounts up to five grams, but 
ten gram portions were sometimes not eaten so quickly. 

All the canned pineapple for the experiments was secured from one 
canning company in Honolulu, which uses the following process: The 
pineapples are brought to the cannery by the trainload and are usually 
not more than one day old. As has been stated, the stage of ripeness 
at picking is very uniform. After cutting, coring, slicing, and grading, 
the fruit goes into the cans and is syruped. The temperature of the 
syrup is 70°C. and its strength is from twenty-six per cent to fifty-five 
per cent sugar, according to the grade of product desired. The open 
cans pass from the syruping machines to a steam-heated exhaust box, 
where they remain for five minutes, their contents reaching a temperature 
of approximately 54°C. The cans are then sealed by machinery and 
go into the cooker; this is a huge, slowly revolving steel drum within a 
steam box, in which the cans are subjected to a temperature of 98°C. 
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for twelve minutes. The temperature of the contents of the cans at 
the end of this period is about 90°C. The cans are then lacquered and 
cooled. The total process from cutting the pineapple to lacquering the 
cans consumes about twenty minutes. 

In the study of both vitamins the pineapple was withheld for the 
period of a week and then again added and the results noted. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH VITAMIN A 


The basal diet for the study of vitamin A was as follows: 


grams 
I SEE IE EE A RE eT REO Te De eh eee 350 
a Bee i wis aa ahha eit nar a Miah 6 ota: ahid Gard 30 
eds keds nnd he ginihada aeRO Ed CEASE Kae KR EG ae eaa ees enue 370 
ee aes eS Se Se ka eh dane oeab erent’ 135 
ee so occ ccadeccccedenebendeseseusccorececces 100 


Ordinary household forms of cornstarch, commercial lard, and compressed yeast were 
used without further purification. 

*Prepared as directed by Osborne, T. B., Wakeman, A. J., and Ferry, E., J. Biol. Chem., 
39 (1919), 37. 

tPrepared as directed by Osborne, T. B., and Mendel, L. B., J. Biol. Chem., 37 (1919), 
572. 


Twenty-two rats were placed on this diet ab libitum until the growth 
curves flattened or dropped. Since the mothers of these rats had an 
ample supply of vitamin A and the little rats themselves ate the same 
diet as the mothers from about the age of two weeks on, they must have 
stored considerable of this vitamin.*? It therefore took from three to 
six weeks for most of the curves to flatten or drop. 

Five grams of carefully weighed fresh or canned pineapple were then 
given to each rat daily, and the effect on the growth and general well- 
being of the rats was noted. In the case of fresh pineapple only the 
edible portion freed from skin and core was given. In the case of the 
canned fruit the slices were removed from the juice and were not weighed 
until the adhering juice had been drained off. 

Results. The growth curves of the rats fed fresh pineapple are 
shown in charts 1, 2, and 3 and are there compared with Donaldson’s 
curve for normal growth in white rats.* They seem to indicate that 
five grams of pineapple is sufficient for almost normal growth for short 
periods of time. In the few instances in which ten grams of fresh pine- 
apple was fed, this amount appeared to be sufficient for normal growth. 


* Sherman, H. C., and Smith, S. L., The Vitamins, 1922; 176. 
* Donaldson, H. H., The Rat. Memoirs of Wister Inst. of Anatomy and Biology: 1915, 
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The actual amount for normal growth must lie between five and ten 
grams probably, or a little above five. Fresh pineapple can, therefore, 
be considered a good source of vitamin A. 
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Cuart 1. Growth curves of rats receiving fresh pineapple as source of vitamin A 


It is interesting to note that here we find a possible correlation of 
vitamin A and yellow coloring matter in a fruit in accordance with 
Steenbock’s theory. 

The growth curves of rats fed with canned pineapple are shown in 
charts 4,5, and 6. The stability of vitamin A in the canning process 
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employed for pineapple is there indicated, as the growth curves of the 
rats on canned pineapple are in general only slightly inferior to those 
on fresh pineapple, while some of them appear to be fully as good. 
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Cuart 2. Growth curves of rats receiving fresh pineapple as source of vitamin A 
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The effect of ten grams of pineapple compared with five grams can 
here be seen more clearly in the experiments with canned pineapple 
than in those with fresh fruit, as more rats were fed ten grams and for 
longer periods. While perhaps a little less potent than fresh, canned 
pineapple is apparently a good source of vitamin A. 
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Cuaxt 3. Growth curves of rats receiving fresh pineapple as source of vitamin A 


Only four rats were allowed to die by withdrawing the pineapple as a 
source of vitamin A. It took six weeks for them to die and the decline 
in weight was rapid. Only one of these rats (11<%) showed distinct 
signs of xerophthalmia. They all became very thin, developing scabby 
ears and tails, and appeared weak and emaciated at the end of four 
weeks. 
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Cuart 4. Growth curves of rats 
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None of the other rats showed distinct signs of xerophthalmia, though 
of those fed fresh pineapple 407 and 42 9 had slightly sore eyes for a 
few days at a time, after which this symptom would clear up completely, 
and those fed canned pineapple, rats 31¢° and 359 showed slightly 
sore eyes intermittently. Three rats appeared to have colds. They 
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Cuart 5. Growth curves of rats receiving canned pineapple as source of vitamin A 


sneezed and coughed for a few weeks and then recovered. In a few 
weeks after being deprived of pineapple the rats began to look runty. 
In some cases the ears became somewhat scabby and the tails brown 
and rough. As long as pineapple was supplied the rats appeared in 
excellent condition. There was no reproduction or evidences of preg- 
nancy in any of the female rats. 
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Cuart 6. Growth curve 
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EDITORIAL 


Buffalo Next. After New Years, Fourth of July; after New Orleans 
Buffalo! Though the calendar shows six months between, it is not too 
early to be shaping plans to include the summer meeting. If the New 
Orleans meeting turns out even half as good as the program suggested, 
those of us lucky enough to be there will bid each other au revoir in 
Buffalo with confident determination. If a hard fate has kept us away 
from the winter meeting, all the more reason for going next June. The 
committees on arrangements are already at work; witness the following 
statement from the hospitality chairman, Miss M. V. Caudell, of the 
Buffalo State Normal School. 


Buffalo has been chosen for the annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association, June 30 to July 4. This city has a distinct advantage 
in its accessibility from many sections of the country by boat and by rail. It 
offers a convenient stop-over center of interest for those planning to attend 
summer sessions in any of our eastern or central colleges. It has numerous 
points of interest for professional and pleasure trips. The program and the 
hospitality committees are working together to try to make the 1924 meeting 
in Buffalo the biggest and best for our American Home Economics Association 
members. 

The headquarters will be at the new Statler Hotel; this hotel is large enough 
to accommodate all the convention guests and all the meetings will be held 
there. 

The program committee is hoping to secure notable speakers for the general 
and section meetings. Home economists will have opportunity to discuss their 
problems in a series of round tables scheduled as a definite part of the program. 
A state dinner is planned for Tuesday evening, July 1st, at which each state 
association will be heard from. 

Those wishing to make professional trips will have opportunity to visit some 
of the city schools showing new types of equipment, the Buffalo State Normal 
School, one of the centers for training of homemaking teachers for high schools, 
and the University of Buffalo, which offers work in several professional fields, 
including education. 

Besides the schools, the beautiful Albright Art Gallery, the Historical Build- 
ing, and the Buffalo Natural Science Society welcome the members of the asso- 
ciation to their particular fields of interest. Buffalo is known for its many 
industries and among them are some that invite the attention of our home 


economics guests. 
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Members attending the meeting may plan to remain over the week-end and 
take advantage of several attractive side trips, such as those to the Roycroft 
Shop at East Aurora, Niagara Falls and Niagara Glen, Lewiston, Queenstown, 
Toronto via Lake Ontario, Letchworth Park, Watkins Glen, and Rochester. 

A preliminary program will be published shortly in the JourNat. Laura 
Comstock, 343 State Street, Rochester, New York, is chairman of the program 
committee. 


In Honor of Thrift and Benjamin Franklin. The seven days 
beginning Thursday, January 17, 1924, have been designated as the 
fourth American Thrift Week. This opening date is chosen because it 
is Franklin’s birthday and links the thrift movement up closely with 
the precepts of Poor Richard. The National Thrift Committee, of which 
Mr. Adolph Lewisohn is chairman and Mr. John A. Goodell executive 
secretary, have been working for months from their headquarters at 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City, drawing up plans, preparing cam- 
paign material, and enlisting the active codperation of all sorts of organi- 
zations, business and educational, local and national. The Post Office 
Department has agreed to use ten thousand large streamers on mail 
wagons during the week, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
distributed a broadside on the home budget—the article by General 
Lord on page 1.was originally prepared for it—banks are arranging for 
visits from school children, and newspapers and magazines generally 
are playing up the idea. 

The American Home Economics Association is one of the coéperators 
and was represented by Isabel Ely Lord at a luncheon conference at 
which, on Mr. Lewisohn’s invitation, delegates from the various affiliated 
organizations, met to discuss possibilities. The general plan of Thrift 
Week was printed on page 672 of the November JOURNAL. 


Home Budgets and Thrift Week. The topic of the thrift week 
program which seems most vital to home economics is the budget. This 
is a live question not only to the home economics experts now employed 
by many banks, but also to homemakers, teachers, and extension workers. 
Even sociologists and economists recognize its importance, though they 
sometimes prefer to look at it the other end to and call it the distri- 
bution of the family income or the standard of living. However design- 
ated, it is the thrift topic most emphasized in this number of the JOURNAL. 

There are no new arguments to present in favor of budgeting house- 
hold expenditures any more than for system in any other part of life. 
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What we need is to state the old, common-sense arguments more effec- 
tively and if possible give practical suggestions for applying the principles 
in everyday experience. The JOURNAL welcomes the privilege of reprint- 
ing General Lord’s statement of the budget idea (page 1) because it 
brings out clearly the resemblance between the home business and any 
other business. Mrs. Judson’s article (page 10) is so evidently based 
on successful experience that it needs no comment. 


Books on Household Budgets and Accounts. Household manage- 
ment has been discussed in books ever since there have been housekeepers 
who could read them, and still longer, if we let the line begin with the 
much-quoted chapter in Proverbs or the famous dissertation by Xeno- 
phon. However wise and sensible, this literature has in the past been 
mostly academic or empirical, frequently both; much of it still is such, 
though recently the systematic collection and analysis of actual accounts 
has begun to put the discussions on a firmer basis. In the hope of being 
able to suggest which titles in the sadly short catalogue of reliable modern 
books on this subject were of the greatest practical help to the ordinary 
homemaker, the JOURNAL consulted a few of its friends who are especially 
experienced in budget work. The books listed on page 41 are the ones 
most frequently mentioned in the replies received. The first group 
represents those in which the practical application of principles is most 
clearly shown; those in the second group include simple but suggestive 
discussions of the philosophy of the matter which bring out its economic 
and social relations. 

The experts consulted were unanimous in the opinion that the satis- 
factory household account book is not yet. The majority of those pub- 
lished are too complicated, too rigid, and, as one correspondent expressed 
it, “have too little sympathy for the one expected to fillthemout.” Some 
of the best now available have been prepared by home economists em- 
ployed by banks. Many state colleges of agriculture have published 
household account forms for use in extension work, and a list of these is 
given on page 41. Would it be possible for the members of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association who are doing practical work with 
household budgets and accounts to join in drawing up a satisfactory form 
for general use by home makers? It would take time and hard work, 
but the rest of us would rise up and call them blessed. 


Economic Studies of Household Consumption. The most im- 
portant recent contribution to our statistical knowledge of household 
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consumption is the survey made in 1918 by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. The schedules were 
drawn up after conference with nutritionists and home economists 
as well as with economists and statisticians, and the data collected 
are more usable by home economists than in most previous surveys. 
Record was made of the quantities as well as the price of commodities 
used, so that the reports might indicate something of the quality as 
well as the cost of living. The report on the clothing schedules is a 
rich mine of information which, curiously enough, home economists 
seem hardly to have begun to work. The methods for collecting data 
for a large survey of course allow many possibilities of error, and may 
not seem to yield results as authoritative as those from more intensive, 
detailed studies of individual families. On the other hand, the law of 
averages strengthens the argument for the extensive method. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the summarized findings from 
the food schedules of the U. S. Department of Labor survey are almost 
identical with those from the detailed study of actual food consumption 
in five hundred American homes made in the same year by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture with the codperation of many home econo- 
mists. Probably both types of study are equally needed. 

It is, therefore, very welcome news that the Bureaus of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Home Economics in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture are about to publish their codperative study of family 
living in farm homes. This study, data for which were collected in 
1921, includes 402 families in Livingston County, New York and gives 
data regarding the number, age, sex, and occupation of the members 
of the family, their expenditures, and certain other facts believed to 
be of statistical value in connection with the prevalent conditions of 
living. 

As is known to many extension workers, similar data are being gathered 
in typical farming communities of several other states. The schedules 
show the influence of home economics and the work represents the first 
combination of home economics and economics in extended statistical 
research. The new Bureau of Home Economics can do the cause of 
home economics no better service than thus to demonstrate how it can 
help in collecting and interpreting the facts of living conditions in 
American homes. 
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Suggestions from the Research Committee. Suggestions for 
judging reports of research done in home economics subjects were dis- 
tributed in mimeographed form at the Chicago meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association by the research committee, Dr. Minna C. 
Denton, chairman. Lack of space unfortunately prevented printing 
them with the proceedings in the October JouRNAL, and they are therefore 
given here. 


1. Choice of Problem. Has the problem been properly conceived in its 
relation to fundamental scientific principles, rather than merely as a desire to 
relieve or remedy a practical need? 

Is it likely to result in data which are of special interest to some particular 
class of persons, with whom a medium of communication can be established? 
Is it timely? Is it adapted to the ability of the investigator, and to available 
resources in time, money, and labor? Does its title clearly indicate the neces- 
sary limitations of the investigation? 

2. Bibliography. Is it complete? Is the problem one which has not yet 
been satisfactorily solved? Is the paper perfectly fair to the work of other 
investigators? 

3. Analysis of the problem. Has the problem been given its proper setting 
in relation to the scientific principles upon which its solution depends; in rela- 
tion to other problems of which it is a part or which are a part of it; in relation to 
practical affairs and every day experiences? Have all variants which might 
conceivably affect the results of the investigation been recognized and 
considered? 

4. Methods used. Are these suitable, adequate, precise? Have their details 
been standardized? Can the limit of experimental error be determined? 
Are all instruments calibrated to the requisite degree of accuracy? Has 
every possible means been used to check one method with another? Are all 
the materials upon which work is done, uniform from one trial to the next? 
Are they strictly representative of their class? 

Is the end-point of each experiment an exact one? Can it be made objective 
rather than subjective? 

5. Experimental data. Do duplicate tests and different methods show good 
agreement of results? Have the data been properly compared and successfully 
analyzed so as to yield all possible facts and generalizations? Has the investi- 
gator shown herself a keen observer; has she been quick to detect unexpected 
phenomena, or those not provided for in the original scheme? Has she shown 
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herself open-minded and adaptable, in her treatment of observations? Has 
she been fertile in constructing hypotheses to account for observed facts, able 
to devise new methods for testing and judging alternate hypotheses? Are the 
data adequate for sound, or even for tentative conclusions? Do they establish 
a negation, or replace an erroneous generalization with a better one? Do they 
constitute a truly original contribution to existing knowledge? 

6. Records. Are these in legible permanent form, so arranged as to be easy 
to follow? Do they provide adequately for those “by-products” of the investi- 
gation, which are too important to be lost? Are they sufficiently clear and 
complete so that the uninitiated reader should be able, without verbal explana- 
tion or ocular demonstration, to repeat any or all experiments and obtain the 


same results? 

7. Conclusions. Are these fundamentally sound? Are the limitations of 
methods used and the meagerness of data secured, fully recognized? Should 
the reader be able to decide from this paper, what are the next steps to be taken 
in continuing this investigation? 


Field Work by Public School Children. This is an age when every 
individual and every organization, great or small, is reaching for some- 
thing bigger and broader, something which will give to it a wider and 
more helpful knowledge of life. Our junior high school classes feel this 
way. 

When I was in the grades and high school, and no doubt when most of 
you were, we went to the food class to cook. The first few minutes of 
the period was spent in copying the recipe to be used, after which it was 
discussed in every way possible. The rest of the time was devoted to 
cooking and eating the product. Occasionally the teacher performed an 
experiment which gave added interest. I liked cooking class because I 
had something to eat there. 

Of course, our girls of today are no different from the girls of a few years 
back, but our class work is. At the beginning of the term the class and 
the teacher plan the semester’s work together. This gives to the work 
added interest, which is carried through all of the lessons. The girls 
feel that they, and not the teacher, have chosen the work. 

We have cooking, discussion of foods, work many interesting experi- 
ments, and use the microscope. We do not cook during every class 
period which is given to us for our homemaking class. Indeed no. 
We go out on what we call field trips. These field trips are taken to large 
concerns which perform on a commercial scale the homely task or tasks 
related to the welfare of the family. The purpose of the trips is to see 
how these large plants do their work. 
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In connection with our canning lessons, the canning factory is visited. 
Then at the beginning of our meal-planning work, our newest, largest, 
and cleanest hotel kitchen receives a visit from us, and our host, the chef, 
explains to us about the divisions of work, the labor-saving devices, 
and other points of interest about his kitchen. So on through the course 
we visit at the proper time the creamery, meat market, slaughter house, 
bakery, flour mill, cold-storage plant, ice-cream manufacturers, a candy 
store where candy of all kinds is made, a new and splendid egg concern, 
and the child welfare clinic. 

The girls talk with much enthusiasm about a visit long after it is over 
and clamor for the ones to follow. The cooking class is not a place pro- 
vided by the city to furnish them a repast in the middle of the morning 
or afternoon, and the girls understand this. They are hungry for a 
knowledge of the places which things come from, as well as for food for 
their physical beings. 

This idea is not original with us, but has been carried out in many 
places. I feel, however, that the number of schools which use a plan of 
this kind is small compared with the number which teach cooking. 
Many cities and towns have resources which are more numerous, varied 
and—but no, I don’t believe I will say more interesting—than those of 
our little city, and I should like to suggest that more visiting days and 
field work be inserted into the girls’ programs. 

LovuIsE HANSCoM, 
Junior High Schools, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


ODE TO THE IMPOSSIBLE 


Oh that this too, too solid flesh could melt! 
What can a vita—mean, 
When exercise on summer’s hottest day 
Cannot make my fat soluble—eh? 
Or when I’m out and rain begins to pelt, 
I ask again, what does a vita—mean? 
Though I'd fain water soluble be, 
Not a blamed pound is water soluble—see? 
What does a vita—mean? 
GERTRUDE Hussey in Red Cross Courier. 
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A FEW RECENT BOOKS ON NUTRITION 


Girth Control. By Henry T. Fincx. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1923, pp. 342. 
$1.75 

Right Food the Right Remedy. By CHARLES 
Froupe. New York: Brentano’s, 1923, 
pp. 301. $2.50 

The Dietary of Health and Diseases. By 
Gertrupe I. THomas. Philadelphia; Lea 
and Febiger, 1923, pp. 210. $2.25. 

Food for the Diabetic. By Mary Pascor 
Huppieson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923, pp. 75. $1.25. 

Fasting and Undernutrition. By SeErcrus 
Morcuuts. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1923, pp. 407. $5.00 
Publishers of today are apparently “‘sold” 

to the idea of nutrition; at any rate, books 

on all phases of food and diet, by writers of 
very varying qualifications are appearing 
faster than any one reader can keep track 
of them. The five here reviewed make an 
interesting group in that they range from the 
purely popular to the distinctly technical. 
The first two in the list are addressed to 
overweights. Both are written by laymen 
who have gathered their material from their 
reading and their own observation and ex- 
perience. Mr. Finck brings literary skill, 
humor, and charm to his self-imposed task 
of luring overweights to reduce. His thesis 
is that ‘women and men can have infinitely 
more pleasure if they will eat wisely with the 
nose as well as the mouth,” by which he means 
that the pleasure of eating is largely olfactory 
and that if the breath is passed out through 
the nose while eating one must perforce eat 
slowly and one will, if one has any sense of 
smell at all, enhance one’s gustatory sensa- 
tions. “Eat slowly and enjoy linked flavor 
long drawn out in olfactory chamber.” The 
style is humorously journalistic with many 
allusions which indicate the breadth of the 
author’s interests and enliven his discourse. 
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The calorie is anathema because it brings 
mathematics into the dining-room, yet a 
great deal of space is taken up telling people 
that “what you must do to lose weight is to 
eat less of the fuel foods.” Similarly, a 
great deal of emphasis is laid on “eating 
anything you like,” but always with such 
limitations as are necessary to cut down fuel, 
including the usual warnings about sugars 
and fats. The body’s need of ash constit- 
uents has so fired the author’s imagination 
as to obscure all other dietary essentials. 
“All the wonderful things attributed to 
vitamins are really the results of the activity 
of the twelve mineral salts, in the absence of 
which no vitamins have ever been found.” 
It is a pity Mr. Finck has not added to his 
reading the convincing scientific evidence 
presented in Sherman and Smith’s “The 
Vitamins” and taken his facts about mineral 
salts from an authoritative source such as the 
“Chemistry of Food and Nutrition.” 

It is pleasant to find that Miss Emma 
Winslow’s pamphlet, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bulletin No. 975, is serving the 
purpose for which it was intended. The 
chapter “Our Worst Enemy: Sugar” has a 
graph from this publication showing that 
sugar yields “nothing but calories.” The 
value of fruits and vegetables in the diet is 
admirably emphasized even though the 
existence of vitamins be denied. “for 
overweights, the outstanding fact about 
vegetables is that they are the most filling 
but the least fattening of all foods.” Under 
all the pyrotechnics of language the author 
recommends cutting down on fuel foods, 
using fruit and vegetables freely, avoiding 
excessive amount of meat and other foods 
rich in protein, using milk and eggs in order 
to secure a well-balanced ration, and rough- 
age to counteract constipation. 

“Right Food the Right Remedy” is 
written in an entirely serious vein but with 
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no literary skill, and reveals utter uncon- 
sciousness of the fundamental principles of 
nutrition. One is not surprised at this con- 
sidering that the author, who is not himself 
a physician, acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Dr. Ellington Brook, also not a physician, 
but a “naturopath,” to Dr. J. H. Tilden, 
editor of a publication called “Philosophy of 
Health,” and to Dr. R. L. Alsaker, author of 
a series of books alleged to teach a person how 
to cure himself of all sorts of diseases. There 
is much danger in such a book as this. “The 
correct dietetic treatment for diabetics is to 
return to the normal, natural way of living.” 
Great emphasis is laid on fasting as an aid in 
the cure of diseases. “The approximate 
length of a fast intended to aid in the cure of 
chronic disease is twelve days.” “Even a 
tablespoonful of milk or broth will prevent 
proper elimination through the digestive 
tract and it is unadvisable to take even the 
smallest amount of food during a fast or the 
fast is broken. It is usually advisable to 
take the juice of one or two lemons or half a 
grape fruit each day.”” (Why does this not 
break the spell as well as the tablespoon of 
broth?). Mr. Froude shares Mr. Finck’s 
one-sided view of the value of food salts and 
has unique ideas of their functions. “Many 
of the more hearty staple foods—such as 
meat, bread, eggs, and the legumes—often 
decompose before they can be distributed, 
due to their deficiency in food salts—the 
salts which are antiseptic or antifermentic.” 
According to the author, the most prevalent 
disease in America is acidosis. Sometimes 
this is called scurvy and sometimes beri beri; 
sometimes it means gastric hyperacidity, 
but ‘“‘mental diseases are also traceable to 
it,”’ and “acidosis should not be allowed to 
develop the pellagra stage (or in fact any 
disease stage).”” Meat is not absolutely 
forbidden. “If, however, the individual 
insists on having meat in his diet he must 
understand simple dietary laws that govern 
meat eating.” “So far as health is con- 
cerned there is no difference except in degree 
between over-stimulation from meat which 
is albumin, and  over-stimulation from 
alcohol.” Most foods are “incompatible”, 
and there are cryptic food lists which exhaust 
the alphabet and use “Y” seventeen times in 
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an effort to save us from dangerous combina- 
tions. How much easier the author’s lot in 
life if he understood a few of the fundamental 
principles of nutrition, and how much safer 
the public! 

The “Dietary of Health and Disease” has 
more serious responsibility, as it is written 
by a college instructor in dietetics and de- 
signed for use as a text book. Will students 
be impressed by an undigested mass of dis- 
jointed lecture notes? Should they be al- 
lowed to study a book which is unsound in 
its fundamental statements and shows no 
grasp of underlying principles? Dietetics 
has advanced beyond the stage where a little 
pseudo-science plus instruction in cookery 
and in preparation of rule-of-thumb diets can 
be considered adequate for nurses. Upon 
their training in dietetics depends to a larger 
degree than is generally appreciated the 
nutritional welfare of the patient. They 
need a book of compelling interest freed from 
the lumber of unrelated facts handed down 
from author to author as “‘science;”’ a book 
emphasizing principles and closely correlating 
practice with these; and couched in terms of 
their professional interest and experience. 
Procedures recommended for the sick should 
at least be safe. Food preparation should be 
reduced to its simplest terms and food selec- 
tion and food psychology should be stressed 
in relation to individualized problems. The 
teacher of dietetics should have the “‘case”’ 
in mind more than the kitchen. No evidence 
of such a point of view appears in this book. 

One turns with pleasure to “Food for the 
Diabetic,” a book which is dietetically 
accurate and fulfills its modest aim “to give 
diabetic patients, briefly and in simple 
language the information of the nature of 
their disease from a dietetic standpoint that 
is necessary in order to carry out their 
physician’s directions.” Food is defined, the 
nature of the disease indicated, the equip- 
ment for measuring foods illustrated, and the 
calculation of the food prescription eluci- 
dated, all within twenty pages. Tables 
follow, giving lists of foods yielding definite 
and equivalent amounts of carbohydrate, 
protein, and fat, grouped under the familiar 
headings of vegetables, fruits, cereals, and so 
on. 
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How to make a menu once the food 
prescription has been calculated is also 
shown and twenty-five pages are devoted to 
very simple recipes. Directions for urine 
examination and suggestions for the preven- 
tion of diabetes conclude this attractively 
printed handbook for the patient. One 
error should be corrected: On pages 21 and 
62: gelatine should be reckoned as having 
food value. On page 63 it really is given 
credit for nine grams of protein per table- 
spoon. 

Physiological reviews are generally rele- 
gated to technical magazines but now and 
then a good one escapes and becomes a 
classic book. So it is with “Fasting and 
Undernutrition.” Professor Morgulis writes 
in unusually clear and interesting fashion of 
the experimental scientific work in a field 
with which he is fully conversant, and to 
which he has made significant contributions. 

After setting forth in a brief but com- 
prehensive introduction the significance of 
inanition to science and to society, he con- 
siders the phenomena of physiological inani- 
tion which is “a normal abstinence from 
food, a definite phase in the life cycle of the 
animal, a seasonal event or an accompani- 
ment of the periodic recurrence of sexual 
activity”. The discussion is systematic and 
critical, embracing chemical, physiological 
and morphological phenomena. Experi- 
mental inanition is similarly presented, acute 
inanition receiving particularly thorough 
treatment. Partial, chronic, and _inter- 
mittent inanition and the relation of inanition 
to growth are duly considered. The bibliog- 
raphy arranged alphabetically by topics 
covers eighty-five pages. It is regrettable 
that the references are not numbered or the 
topics indicated in the headings of each page 
of the bibliography, for it is not possible to 
turn as quickly as one wishes from text to 
reference. There is an author as well as 
subject index and the author index might 
have been made an index to the bibliography. 
These defects would not be serious, were this 
not such a valuable reference book, one which 
every student of nutrition should read with 
pleasure as well as profit. 

Mary Swartz Rose, 
Teachers College, New York. 
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Economics of the Family. By C. W. TABER 
and Ruta A. WARDALL. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923, pp. 224. 
$1.40. 

If we needed proof that in home economics 
we have a steadily developing branch of 
education, we would find it in the improve- 
ment of the text books now dealing with the 
subject. In comparison, the earlier books 
seem too largely concerned with the obvious, 
in proving what is now accepted. No proof 
is needed now that instinct needs help in the 
right choice of food, that engineers and 
architects are of value in the construction of 
the house, and that the advice of the scientific 
economist is welcomed in that last stronghold 
of individualism, the spending of one’s 
money. So the ground is cleared for the 
real study of methods. 

As a practical guide in all departments of 
household economics this book must be 
accepted as reliable and suggestive. It 
does not dodge the hard questions; it seems 
to welcome them. Special illustrations and 
applications are given in generous measure. 
Its gospel of efficiency is thus proved rather 
than preached. 

It is, moreover, broad and liberal in its 
application of principles to the individual 
need. For instance, after giving many 
forms for keeping the record of household 
expenses, meeting, it would seem, all reason- 
able needs and even whims, it makes this 
statement: “It is not necessary to balance to 
the penny, or even to the dollar. The pur- 
pose of household accounting is + + + to 
show the cost of all important items in the 
budget and their relation to one another.” 
So the once derided woman who “put every- 
thing down but never added up” may be the 
truly advanced housewife! 

Much to be praised is the attention given 
to the money matters of the child and the 
young earner, to the comparative estimates 
given to show real cost of living at home, and 
to the critical notes that accompany budgets. 

There is an excellent chapter on the rela- 
tion of the management of the family money 
to the bank; the distinction between capital 
and income is always clearly kept. Thrift 
and saving form the firm basis of all estimates 
and at least an attempt is made at the 
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difficult classification of necessities, luxury, 
and extravagance. The mechanics of the 
city house or apartment is adequately 
treated. 

Some of the fourteen suggestions given on 
page 51 might be questioned, as number 
eight, “Own your home;” also we find a 
little depressing the exclusive attention to 
the “average”’ family, realizing as we do the 
great importance of developing the gifted 
family or individual; and the critical will 
call inadequate the taking slogan, “‘A thrifty 
town of thrifty families makes a happy town 
of happy families.”” But surely we may take 
for granted that the valiant souls who 
practice thrift in its best sense in our thrift- 
less country will have all the gifts and graces 
“added unto them.” 

Mary HinMan ABEL. 


Textile Fabrics. By EizapetH Dyer. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1923, 
pp. 352. $1.75. 

Most books on textiles represent the 
point of view either of manufacturers and 
dealers or else—and here belong the great 
majority of the volumes familiar to home 
economists—that of the teacher or the 
student. Miss Dyer’s book is of unique 
interest because while it is intended for class 
use, it presents the subject of textile fabrics 
from the point of view of the consumer and 
what the consumer wants to know. 
Through several carefully developed chap- 
ters the values (defined as “special qualities 
that satisfy some need or desire”) which 
customers look for when they buy textiles, 
are brought out in ways which must prove 
very suggestive to all who have to do with 
the choice of this important class of mer- 
chandise. 

Starting with the assumption that cus- 
tomers wish to know of what a piece of 
cloth is made, a chapter entitled “Values 
Given to Cloth by the Character and 
Quality of Yarn Used” treats of the struc- 
ture, properties, and grades of the four 
major fibres and gives simple tests for their 
identification. The processes of spinning, 
weaving, and finishing taken up in succeeding 
chapters are made significant by reference to 
the relation of these processes to the cost of 
the cloth and to its ultimate value to the 
consumer. 
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Those who have always taught the man- 
ufacturing processes in consecutive order, 
might find it difficult to adjust themselves to 
the method of Miss Dyer’s book in which a 
chapter packed with information concerning 
the manufacturing processes of cotton, wool, 
silk and linen, follows the three chapters in 
which spinning, weaving and finishing have 
been sufliciently developed to make further 
reference to these processes seem, perhaps, 
like unnecessary repetition. 

This feature of an ingeniously developed 
book is, to the reviewer’s mind, open to 
question. Experience in using the book as a 
text will prove whether or not this is an 
objection and also whether this same chapter 
on manufacturing processes (entitled ‘The 
Cost of Production’’) is satisfactory from the 
teacher’s standpoint. In twenty pages the 
manufacture of cloth from the four major 
fibres is briefly described. It would seem as 
if the teaching of so much material which, 
because of its technicality, is hard to under- 
stand, might result in a good deal of con- 
fusion. 

The principles of color and design as 
applied to clothing are developed with 
unusual success as are the chapters on the 
selection of fabrics for clothing and house 
furnishings; and the characterizations of 
staple fabrics are the most complete and 
distinguishing that the reviewer has seen. 

Aside from the very interesting method 
of presentation which the author has given 
us in “Textile Fabrics” and its many original 
features, the book recommends itself on 
several other counts. It is rich in practical 
suggestions and makes abundant use of 
concrete example. The chapters dealing 
with certain fundamental principles of 
economics, with textiles in relation to history, 
and with the application of art in the uses of 
fabrics, point the way to broad teaching of 
a subject easily confined within rather narrow 
limits. Of great aid in this respect are the 
references to supplementary reading found at 
the end of each chapter. Another valuable 
feature is an appendix containing most 
helpful suggestions to-teachers. 


HELEN R. Norton, 
Prince School of Education for Store 
Service, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


Chaney, Margaret S. A Comparison of the 
Value of Milk and Oranges as Supple- 
mentary Lunches for Underweight Chil- 
dren. Amer. Jour. Diseas. Child. 1923, 
26: 337. 

A study was made of the gains in weight 
of children from middle-class homes who were 
underweight but free from conditions 
hindering normal growth. Different types of 
mid-morning lunches were used, oranges 
proving superior to milk in promoting 
growth. As it seemed that in these homes 
milk was given in sufficient amounts while 
oranges were not used freely, the value of 
oranges in the supplementary lunch is 
explained. Concentrated, bottled orange 
juice was useful also, altho not so good as 
fresh oranges. The vitamin content of the 
orange seems to account for its value in 
promoting growth. The possibility of sea- 
sonal variation in growth of California 
children was shown. 

MARTHA KRAMER. 


Evans, H. M. and Bishop, Katherine, S. 
Existence of a Hitherto Unknown Dietary 
Factor Essential for Reproduction. Jour. 
Amer. Med. Assn. 1923, 81: 889. 

A diet of purified fats, carbohydrates, and 
proteins, with salt mixture and the known 
vitamins added, leads to apparently normal 
growth in rats but results in a large propor- 
tion of sterile females. Careful study has 
shown that ovulation and fertilization occur, 
but that the implantation of the eggs is not 
normal; the placenta needs some specific 
dietary factor for strengthening the mem- 
brane. Lettuce, alfalfa leaves, whole cereals, 
and egg yolks supply this element, pro- 
visionally called the antisterility or X factor. 
Milk contains but small amounts of it. Not 
only will feeding of the factor cure this 
sterility, but liberal feeding of it before giving 
the synthetic diet will prevent sterility for 
some time, indicating storage in the animal 
body. This factor may be extracted with 
alcohol and with ether. 


MARTHA KRAMER. 


McGowan, J. P. and Crichton, A. On the 
effect of the deficiency of iron in the dict 
of pigs. Biochem. Jour., 1923, 17: 204. 
In a large breeding establishment for pigs, 

young pigs at three or four weeks of age 

showed symptoms of a disease which proved 
fatal to whole litters one after another. 

Deficiency in iron in the diet was found to 

be the cause. Administration of large 

doses of ferric oxide with the food brought 
immediate beneficial effect. Sudden deaths 
ceased. Many symptoms of the disease 
disappeared. Within three weeks hemo- 

globin increased from 20-30 per cent to 70- 

80 per cent. If the sows were treated before 

their pigs were visibly affected with the 

disease the pigs continued normal and 
healthy. 

McGowan and Crichton suggest that 
cottonseed poisoning among animals in the 
United States, “wet” beri-beri in men and 
malnutrition in artificially fed infants may 
be related to iron deficiency in the diet. 

Lavra McLavucHLin 


Scott, J. M. D. Studies in Anemia. 

Biochem. Jour., 1923, 17: 157 and 166. 

I. The Influence of diet on secondary 
anemia following repeated haemorrhages in 
rats. After preliminary work with cats, a 
group of rats was fed a basal diet of white 
bread and milk, beginning a few days after 
weaning. Soon after puberty (age, 90 days) 
the rats were bled by the application of 
leaches once a week for eight weeks; the blood 
drawn each time was equal to about one per 
cent of the body-weight. Of two control 
groups of rats, one was given green stuff in 
addition to the basal diet and was bled the 
same as the first group, the other was fed the 
basal diet but was not bled. The bleeding 
produced chronic anemia, as shown by 
marked lowering of the color index in the 
first group whereas there was no appreciable 
change in the color index of blood in either of 
the control groups. Certain food-stuffs must 
be present in the diet if an anima! is to have 
a reserve supply of hemoglobin-forming 
substances in the body. 
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Il. Comparison of methods of producing 
an anemia characterized a low color index. 
Female rats which had been fed on white 
bread and milk from puberty until ten 
months old produced young with anemia as 
attested by low color indices. Anemia 
tended to disappear in time in the young 
that were given the basal diet after weaning 
whereas there was rapid cure in rats from the 
same litter that were given green stuff in 
addition to the basal diet of bread and milk. 
Scott calls attention to the fact that growth 
curves over limited periods of time are not 
sufficient tests of the adequacy of a dict. 

Laura McLaucuH in. 


Sansum, W. D., Blatherwick, N. R. and 
Smith, Florence H. The Use of Basic 
Diets in the Treatment of Nephritis. 
Jour. Amer. Assn., 1923, 81, 883. 
Base-forming diets (emphasizing the use of 

milk, fruits and vegetables and decreasing 

the use of meat, eggs and cereals) have been 
given to patients suffering with arterial 
hypertension and chronic interstitial nephri- 
tis. By use of such diets the acidity of the 
urine can be reduced to about normal and 
general improvement results for the patients 
in 90 per cent of the cases; the blood pressure 
falls, urinary casts and albumin are reduced, 
and there is less shortness of breath and less 
dizziness. Manyso-called norma! diets seem 
to be predominantly acid-forming and it is 
suggested that such acid dietaries may play 
an important role in the etiology of blood 
vessel damage. 

MARTHA KRAMER. 


Mignon, Helen L. Biological Food Tests. 
IV. The Protein and the Vitamin A Con- 
tent of the English Walnut. Amer. 
Jour. Physiol., 1923, 66: 215. 

When fed to rats and mice as the sole 
source of protein, and making up 12 per cent 
of the diet the mixed proteins of the English 
walnut and also the globulin of the walnut 
were each quite sufficient for normal growth. 
In neither case did 9 per cent seem entirely 
adequate. The chief globulin of the English 
walnut was studied and the nitrogen dis- 
tribution determined according to Van Slyke. 
The tannin present in the skin of the walnuts 
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interfered with the preparation of the glo- 
bulin and also hindered the norma! growth 
of the animals and necessitated the careful 
blanching of the nuts. 

The whole walnut contained vitamin A in 
only small amounts. Vitamin A was not 
found to any extent in oil extracted by pres- 
sure or by U. S. P. ether, but the vitamin was 
extracted from the blanched, ground nuts by 
hot 95 percent alcohol. The vitamin seemed 
to be but little associated with the fat 
fraction of the nut. These studies were made 
by feeding rats, using the protective and the 
curative methods. 

MARTHA KRAMER. 


Field, A. H., and Daniels, A. L. Parental 
Nutrition in the Prevention of Rickets. 
Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1923, 81: 360. 
A new emphasis is placed on the prevention 

of rickets in this paper by Byfield and 

Daniels. They were unable to develop 

rickets in rats on various diets which had 

been used by others working on this subject. 

Thinking that this might be due to a differ- 

ence in the feeding of the stock animals, the 

ricket-causing diet was continued thru one 
generation and into the next. The animals 
of the second generation on the low calcium 
diet all showed the characteristics of severe 
rickets. In other words, the diet of the 
mother affects the susceptibility of the young 
to rickets. Human experience furnishes 
additional! evidence of this. Hess found the 
diet of the negro mothers in New York City 
who had infants with rickets, low in calcium. 
In 1653 Glisson reported a great increase in 
the incidence of rickets over the preceding 
century. A careful study of the living condi- 
tions showed a gradual change had been tak- 
ing place during that time as the people left 
the country and went to the cities. This 
resulted in a change of diet as well as a de- 
crease in the amount of sun light. Thus the 
mothers had a lower physical development, 
and rickets became prevalent. Today 
mineral and other deficiences are the rule 
rather than the exception in the average, 
modern diet. If faulty parental nutrition is 
one of the chief causes of rickets, then we 
have a prophylactic method of treatment. 
Marte Dye. 








The Easy Housekeeping Book. By WINNI- 
FRED Fates. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Company, 1923, pp. 211. $1.75. 

A sprightly discussion of the whys and 
hows of efficiency in housekeeping by a 
woman experienced in editorial work on 
woman’s magazines. 


The Borzoi Cook Book. By Princess 
ALEXANDRE GaAGARINE. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1923, pp. 247. $2.50. 
Held for later notice. 


Bostwick’s Budget. By Henry Payson 
Dowst. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1920, pp. 94. 

An argument in story form for the principle 
that family happiness is impossible without 
financia! solvency, and the practical applica- 
tion of this principle to the budget of a young 
married couple. Suficiently entertaining 
and brief to hold an indifferent reader, and 
likely to leave him with little to say in 
rebuttal of the main contention. 


Milk Recipes. Compiled by the Kappa 
Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron, Utah 
Agricultural College, Logan, 1923, pp. 65. 
$9.35. 

Published as an aid to the campaign 
carried on by the Utah Home Economics 
Association for the increased use of milk; 
recipes grouped under the following heads: 
Beverages, soups, salads, meats and meat 
substitutes, desserts, invalid foods, and mis- 
cellaneous; carefully arranged and attrac- 
tively printed and bound; purchasable from 
Myrtle Peterson, 175 East Second Street, 
Logan, Utah. 


in Home Decorating. 
Boston: Small, 


A Simple Course 
By WIrInnrrreD FALEs. 


Maynard & Co., 1923, pp. 295. 
Held for later notice. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The A B C of Atoms. By BERTRAND 
Russet. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1923, pp. 162. $2.00. 

A popular discussion of the modern theory 
of atoms by a distinguished English physicist 
also known for socialistic activity; clear 
and simple in statement; brilliant in style 
and stimulating to the imagination of the 
layman. 


The Significance of the Fine Arts. Ren. 
Essays on the Arts. Published by the 
Committee on Education of the American 
Institute of Architects. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company, 1923, pp. 483. $3.50. 
Essays and bibliographies for the layman 

on architecture and the allied arts, each by 

a recognized authority. Held for later 

notice. 


Household Accounts Simplified. By Mrs. 
Mary Lyman Oris and D.H. Oris. Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin: Otis Account Book Com- 
pany, 1918, pp. 47. $1.75. 

A companion book to “Farm Accounts 
Simplified:” designed to furnish both the 
practical housewife and the student of home 
economics with a system of records which 
with the minimum of labor will show the 
amounts and distribution of receipts and dis- 
bursements, and the inventory of household 
property; provides blanks for monthly em- 
ployment record, classified current expenses, 
and savings accounts, and forannual summary; 
household and clothing inventories and bud- 
gets; suggests a decimal system for the 
detailed classification of expenditures and 
provides a guide card for making such 
entrics. 


Economics of the Household. By BENJAMIN 
R. ANDREWS. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923, pp. 623. $3.25. 

Held for later notice. 
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BRIEF LIST OF BOOKS ON HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS 


General 


The Business of the Household. By C.W. Taber. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company 
1918. 

Economics of the Family. By C. W. Taber and Ruth A. Wardall. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1923. 

Getting Your Money’s Worth. By Isabel Ely Lord. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1922. 

Spending the Family Income. By S. Agnes Donham. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1921. 

Successful Family Life on the Moderate Income. By Mary Hinman Abel. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1921. 

Theoretical 


The Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science. By Ellen H. Richards. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1905. 

The Household Budget. By John B. Leeds. Philadelphia: John B. Leeds, 234 West School 
Lane, Germantown, 1917. 

The Standard of Living. By Newel Howland Comish. New York; Macmillan Company, 
1923. 


HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNT BOOKS ISSUED BY STATES 


Compiled by the Bureau of Wome Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ARKANSAS. Farm Household Accounts. College of Agr., Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

CairoRNIA. Home Account Book. College of Agr., Univ. of California, Berkeley. 

Connecticut. A Home Account Book. Connecticut Agr. College, Storrs. 

DELAWARE. A Home Account Book. Ext. Service, Delaware College, Newark. 

Iturnors. A Home Account Book. Ext. Service, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

InpIANA. A Home Account Book. Div. of Home Ec. Dept. Agr. Ext., Purdue Univ. 
Lafayette. 

Iowa. Home Account Book. Ext. Serv., Iowa State College of Agr. & Mech. Arts, Ames. 

Marne. Farm Household Account Book. College of Agr., Univ. of Maine, Crono. 

Massacuusetrs. Massachusetts Household Account Book. Ed. 4. Massachusetts Agr. 
College, Amherst. 

Micuican. A Home Account Book. Ext. Div., Mich. Agr. College, East Lansing. 

Missouri. Account Book for the Household or Individual. Agr. Ext. Serv., College of Agr., 
Univ. of Missouri, Columbia. 

Montana. Home Account Book. Ext. Div., College of Agr. & Mech. Arts, Unv. of Montana, 
Bozeman. 

New Hampsuire. Record of the Home Business. Ext. Serv., New Harapshire College of 
Agr. & Mech. Arts, Durham. 

Nort Dakota. Household Account Book. Ext. Div., North Dakota Agr. College, Agricul- 
tural College. 

PENNSYLVANIA. A Home Account Book. Ext. Div., School of Agr. & Expt. Sta., Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College. 

Sout CAROLINA. House Account Book. Winthrop College. 

VERMONT. Vermont Household Account Book. Ext. Serv., College of Agr., University of 
Vermont, Burlington. 

Wasuincton. HouseholdAccouni Book. Ext. Serv., State College of Washington, Pullman. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Smoke Abatement. The U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C., has just issued 
Technical Paper 273 on “Smoke Abatement.” 
This may be obtained free from the Bureau. 
Its thirty pages contain much interesting 
information of cause of smoke, nature of 
atmospheric pollution, effect on health, 
vegetation, and property, possibilities of 
smoke abatement, how to solve the domestic 
smoke problem, correct use of coke, relation 
of public opinion to smoke nuisance and 
principles to be emboided in smoke ordin- 
ances. The paper is well illustrated and will 
be valuable to teachers in discussions of fuel 
problems. 


Milk in Restaurants. The Health 
Department of Chicago has passed an ordi- 
nance, effective November 15, 1923, requiring 
restaurants, cafes, and other eating places 
to serve milk to patrons direct from the 
bottles into which it was placed at the dairy. 
This ordinance is the result of an investiga- 
tion of conditions in Chicago and of a study 
of practice obtaining in the twelve largest 
cities in the United States, according to a 
summary published in Public Health Reports 
for October 26, 1923. A state law recently 
passed in California requires milk to be 
served to patrons from the original bottles, 
as do also the sanitary codes of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Baltimore, Md. None of the 
seven other cities report service from the 
original bottles as compulsory, though in 
practically all of them the health officials 
urge proprietors of eating places to adopt the 
practice. Many restaurateurs voluntarily 
use individual bottles and consider them 
preferable to the old method of dipping milk. 
Sacremento reports that the new practice 
has increased the consumption of milk in 
restaurants by from 12 to 23 per cent. 


Eve and Knickers. In the “Breeches 


Bible,” a famous version printed in Geneva 
in 1606, the third verse of the seventh chapter 
of Genesis reads as follows: “They sewed 
figge leaves together and made themselves 
breeches.” 


On the basis of that version Mr. George H. 
sargent, in an amusing article entitled 
»Pleasant Quippes for New Fangled Gentle- 
women” in the October number of Antiques, 
suggests that the present vogue for knicker- 
bockers among women may be a revival of 
the styles there set forth by our earliest 
femine ancestor. The article is rich in other 
quotations which go to prove that as regards 
dress and the ladies there is little really new 
under the sun. 


Adoption of Metric System. According 
to the World Metric Standardization Council 
of San Francisco, educational leaders, in- 
fluential manufacturers, traders, agricul- 
turists, home economists, and other powerful 
groups are uniting to secure passage of the 
metric standards bill which will be intro- 
duced in the present session of Congress. 
Extensive congressional bearings have al- 
ready been held, more than 100,00 voters 
have petitioned the national legislators to 
take aflirmative action, and advocates of the 
metric system express confidence that it will 
not be longer delayed. A resolution in favor 
of the worldwide adoption of metric units of 
weights and measures was passed at the 
World Educational Conference in San 
Francisco last summer and is expected to 
speed the worldwide advance to complete 
unification of standards of weight and 
measure. The United States of America and 
the British Empire are almost the only 
nations which have not yet adopted the 
metric system. 


National Child Welfare Association. 
Educators all over the country, as well as 
all who are interested in child welfare, will 
be glad to learn that Dr. John H. Finley 
has accepted the presidency of the National 
Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. As president of College of the 
City of New York, as commissioner of 
education of New York State, and now as 
associate editor of the New York Times, Dr. 
Finley has played a significant part in the 
educational, philanthropic, and literary 
world. 














NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West. The Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, Missouri, January 16 to 19, 1924. 
The program will deal with all phases of 
vocational education, including home 
economics, vocational guidance, commercial 
education, trade and industrial education, 
part-time schools, and cooperative industrial 
training. A commercial exhibit, displaying 
the latest type of equipment for vocational 
education, will be a prominent feature. The 
general chairman of the committee on local 
arrangements is Supt. J. J. Maddox. Adah 
H. Hess, supervisor of home economics 
education for Illinois, represents home 
economics on the program committee, and 
is also chairman of the committee on home 
economics education. 

Reduced railroad rates will be in effect. 
For further details and advance copies of the 
program, address the secretary, Leonard W. 
Wahlstrom, 1711 Estes Avenue, Chicago. 

American Child Health Association. A 
spirit of enthusiasm and of breadth of vision 
characterized the first annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Association, held in 
Detroit October 15, 16, and 17, 1923. The 
three days were filled with live presentations 
and democratic discussions of subjects fore- 
most in the minds of all those who hold of 
prime importance the health of childhood. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, the president of the 
Association, opened the first two meetings, 
and such leaders of thought as Dr. George E. 
Vincent, Dr. Haven Emerson, and Dr. 
Arnold Gesell were among those who con- 
tributed to the program. The discussion of 
rural problems aroused a great deal of inter- 
est and was a revelation to those accustomed 
to thinking in terms of city organization. 
Consideration of mental health held an im- 
portant place. The pre-school child re- 


ceived his full share of attention. This 
period of childhood, once “‘a no man’s Land,” 
has no become “a frontier settlement.” 
A visit was made to the Merrill-Palmer 
School, familiar to most home economists, 
where the pre-school child and the college 
college student have unusual opportunities 
together. 

Perhaps the outstanding impression of the 
meeting was the increasingly wide interest in 
child health. Contributions to the discus- 
sions were almost as frequently made by 
teachers and by representatives of Parent- 
Teacher Associations as by physicians, nurses, 
and public health workers. 

The meeting held much for home 
economists. One of the keynotes was the 
need for the development of the responsibility 
of the home. The tendency to load primary 
parental functions upon public agencies in 
our communities was assailed by Dr. Emer- 
seon. “Parents must be taught to see the 
necessity of purchasing health for them- 
selves and their children by their own efforts 
and at their own expense.” Again and again 
the need of better training was emphasized,— 
more thorough training for the physician, for 
the nutrition worker, for the nurse, for the 
teacher, but above all for the fathers and 
mothers of the future. 

American Social Hygiene Association. 
The annual mecting was held on October 26, 
1923, and Dr. Edward L. Keyes was elected 
president to succeed the late Dr. Hermann 
M. Briggs. Dr. Keyes is a well-known 
authority in urology, a professor at the 
Cornell University Medical School, and has 
been closely identified with the social 
hygiene movement. 

Recreation Congress. The tenth Recrea- 
tion Congress, under the auspices of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, was held in Springfield, Illinois in 
October. Sectional meetings were devoted 
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to playground work, community recreation, 
community drama and community music, 
which included not only lectures and 
demonstrations but discussions on the ways 
and means of financing such undertakings 
and the need of legislation to provide for 
recreation. 

There was also a section on recreation in 
the home. Different speakers emphasized 
the central place that play has in the develop- 
ment of child life and a plea was made that 
homemakers concern themselves with devel- 
opments in psychology and education in 
order that they might understand the rela- 
tion of expressional activity to growth and 
normal development, and as a result, bring 
some force to bear upon existing public 
school methods. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. 
The association is now launching a better 
clothing contest in charge of Corinne Neely, 
assistant state superintendent of home 
economics, and Josephine Eddy, clothing 
specialist for the extension service. Miss 
Neely is located at Montevallo and Miss 
Eddy at Auburn. The contest will be con- 
ducted through the schools and home 
demonstration clubs. Community, county, 
and state contests will be held next spring. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Mrs. 
Clare W. Livingston is the first graduate 
student in home economics at Auburn. She 
is conducting feeding tests with pigeons, 
guinea pigs, and white rabbits to determine 
whether or not vitamines A and C are con- 
tained in pecans. 

Dana Gatchel, who has completed two 
years of resident work at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is in charge of the foods division of the 
home economics department at Auburn. In 
this position Miss Gatchel is in charge of the 
dining room for young women and is also 
dietitian. Miss Gatchel is an Alabama girl. 

Harriet Thompson, who has been con- 
nected with the Georgia Normal School at 
Athens, is in charge of clothing work in home 
economics. Miss Thompson is a Louisiana 
girl. She took her master of science degree 


at Columbia University last June. 
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Three former canning-club girls who made 
high records are now at Auburn on scholar- 
ships provided by the Alabama Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which is considered a very 
distinct recognition of the value of canning- 
club work. 


Local Home Economics Associations. 
Members of the home economics faculty 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute and 
residents of the town of Auburn who are 
graduates in home economics have organized 
the Auburn Home Economics Association 
and elected Mrs. Thos. E. Benner, formerly 
of the Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, president. 

The program committee has arranged a 
program for the year. On it appear the 
names of officials of the Bureau of Home 
Economics and many others who will 
attend the New Orleans meeting. 

A home economics association has been 
organized in Montgomery County. The 
county superintendent of education has 
authorized membership in this association 
to be offered in lieu of required reading 
courses. 

Junior home economics associations have 
been organized in several high schools in the 
state. Each college association will sponsor 
a number of high school associations. 

During the last summer session at Auburn 
a special summer school home economics 
association was organized as a division of the 
regular student organizations. It held 
weekly meetings during the twelve-weeks 
session. Ruth Dobyne, who is now home 
demonstration agent in Autauga County, 
was president. Members of the state depart- 
ment of education and of the extension 
service staff appeared on the program. Dr. 
David Snedden, of Columbia University, and 
Dr. Spright Dowell, president of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, were guests and 
speakers at a special luncheon. 

Last year the students in home economics 
organized an association and became affili- 
ated with the state association. An official 
representative was sent to the state meeting 
in April. This year they have reorganized, 
electing Margaret Wilbur as president. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Bay Section. In conjunction with the 
California Teachers Association Institute 
held in October the home economics teachers 
arranged the following program: 

Luncheon meeting at Ebell Hall, Oakland, 
October 22nd: “The Present Status of Home 
Economics,” by Mr. H. D. Brasefield, of 
Fremont High School, and Mr. J. P. Preston. 
Round table conference, 2:30 p.m. Miss 
Rothermel, the president, was in the chair, 
and Dr. John A. Marshall, associate professor 
of bio-chemistry and dental pathology of the 
University of California, spoke on “The 
Relation of Nutrition to the Development of 
Bone and Tooth Structure,” and Mrs. A. V. 
Barrett of the Emporium of San Francisco 
gave an address on “What Should Purchasers 
of Clothing Know?” 

Central Section. On October 6th the 
central section held its first fall meeting to 
hear Miss Dahlgren, the state president, tell 
of the Chicago meeting and to read Miss 
Stark’s report on the textile section. 

Southern Section. The October meeting 
was held at the southern branch of the 
University of California in honor of Dr. 
He.en Thompson, the new head of the home 
economics department. Maude Hayes, su- 
pervisor of home economics at Long Beach, 
gave an interesting and humorous account of 
her travels the past summer in England and 
France. A delightful feature of the meeting 
was the social time and buffet luncheon on 
the balcony of the home economics building. 
Many new members enrolled and sub- 
scriptions taken to the JOURNAL. 


The bulletin of the California Home 
Economics Association, Southern Section, 
appeared for the second time in November. 
It is an attractive, twelve-page leaflet with 
general and group news, book reviews, 
editorials, and two pages of advertising. 

It is with keen regret that members of the 
association learn of the death of May Mohn, 
of Redondo High School. She was a 
graduate of Mills College and for ten years 
had been the successful head of home 
economics at Redondo Beach. 
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University of California. Mrs. Florence 
Minnard has been retained as lecturer on 
household arts at the University as well as 
at Mills College. 

Mary Patterson, of the household arts 
department, is on her sabbatical leave and 
Hope Gladding is acting head during her 
absence. Both Miss Patterson and Miss 
Gladding iost practically all their possessions 
in the recent Berkeley fire. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. 
The third annual meeting was held on 
October 19th and 20th at the Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago, with two general sessions, four 
sectional meetings, a business session, 
reception and adinner. Among the speakers 
at the generai sessions were the president, 
Ruth Wardall, Dr. Herman Adler, Abby 
Marlatt, and Sophonisba_ Breckenridge. 
Dr. Lydia Roberts directed a play given by 
children of a health class at the University 
of Chicago. The following officers were 
elected for the new year: President, Ruth 
Wardall; vice-president, Mrs. W. G. Palmer, 
Urbana, and Mabel Trilling, University of 
Chicago; secretary, Adah Hess, State Board 
for Vocational Education, Springfield; treas- 
urer, Ruth Straight, Chicago public schools. 
The chairmen of sections and committees 
are: School section, Ruth Anderson, Belle- 
ville; college section, Jessie Rambo, Illinois 
State Normal School; homemakers section, 
Mrs. Robert Watt, Kenilworth; institution 
section, Miss Potter, Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute; membership committee, Dr. 
Katharine Blunt, University of Chicago; 
publicity committee, Jennie Snow, supervisor 
home economics for city of Chicago; com- 
mittee on relations with allied organizations, 
Nina Streeter, Red Cross Service, Chicago; 
committee on survey of home activities, 
Mrs. Hersler, Galesburg; committee on 
nutrition, Harriet Barto, University of 
Illinois. 

University of Illinois. Lillian Frazer, 
chief dietitian in Missouri Baptist Hospital, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed assistant 
in foods at the University of Illinois. 
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KANSAS 


Kansas State Teachers Association. At 
the meeting held at Topeka, October 18 and 
19, Elizabeth Sprague of Kansas University 
presented again the organization of a Kansas 
State Home Economics Association. The 
idea met with the approbation of the teachers 
and vacancies in the staff of officers were 
filled as follows: Dr. Margaret M. Justin, 
councilor, to succeed Dr. Helen B. Thomp- 
son; Martha S. Pittman, member of the 
executive board, to succeed Nina B. Crigler. 

Miss Sprague has outlined a tentative plan 
of work, and it is hoped that the Kansas state 
organization may become a real force in home 
economics work. 

The division of home economics of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College had 
exhibits at each of the four sectional meetings 
of the Teachers Association, and illustrated 
various aids in bring home economics work 
before the high school students. 

Dr. Margaret M. Justin spoke on the need 
of standardization in the home economics 
courses offered in the state, and presented a 
plan for a survey of work now offered in the 
high schools which will form the basis of the 
revision of the state courses. 

Kansas State Agricultural College. The 
first attempts towards vocational guidance 
were made by the departments of food 
economics and nutrition and of household 
economics during October. Informal recep- 
tions were held for the junior and senior 
home economics girls and talks were given 
explaining the courses offered and the 
positions for which they train. 

Florence Justin, a graduate of the college, 
who has also taken a master’s degree at the 
University of Chicago, sailed November 6 
for Lucknow, India, where she will have 
charge of the home economics work in 
Isabella Thoburn College. This will be 
pioneer work in the school and is one of the 
most interesting openings in the Orient. 

Amy Kelly, new home demonstration 
agent leader, began her duties November 17. 
Miss Kelly has been state leader of home 
demonstration work at the University of 
Idaho for the past ten years and developed 
the home economics extension in that state. 
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She has a bachelor of science degree from the 
South Dakota State College and has done 
graduate work at the University of Illinois. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. 
The fall meeting was held at the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, October 12 and 13. 
A meeting of the executive council, called at 
8:30 a.m., Friday, was followed by a business 
session of the entire association, with the 
president, L. Maybelle Cornell, in the chair. 

The chairman of the membership com- 
mittee reported for the first three months of 
the fiscal year more than 20 per cent increase 
in membership over the entire year 1922- 
1923. There was an open discussion on 
membership drive and various suggestions 
were offered for securing the afiiliation of 
groups with the state and national associa- 
tions. A finance committee was appointed 
and a budget worked out for 1923-1924. 
The association, acting upon the recommen- 
dation of the finance committee, placed its 
goal at 150 members for 1923-1924. 

Child health work will be continued as 
the chief feature of our program of work for 
this year. The second week in November 
was designated as the time for developing 
this program. There will be follow-up work, 
the results to be reported at the spring 
meeting. 

The Kentucky Home Economics Associa- 
tion accepted the invitation to join the 
Women’s Joint Legislative Council of 
Kentucky. 

Dean Thomas P. Cooper, College of 
Agriculture, University of Kentucky, gave 
the address of welcome. A most interesting 
and inspiring talk on “The Need of Child 
Care in Home Economics Training” was 
given by Edna White, director of the 
Merrill-Palmer School of Motherhood and 
Child Training, Detroit, Michigan. Her 


talk was followed by a round table discus- 
sion. Approximately 150 persons attended 
this session. 

Very interesting talks were made by Presi- 
dent Frank L. McVey, University of Kene 
tucky, on “Looking Forward in Home 
Economics;” Dean W. S. Taylor, College of 
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Education, University of Kentucky, on 
“Unifying the Home Economics Program;” 
Ethel M. Lovell, principal of Louisville 
Vocational School, on “Teaching of Cloth- 
ing;” Mildred O’Haver, director of the “As 
You Like It” tea room, on “Opportunities in 
Commercial Institutional Work;” and Eloise 
Allen on “Cafeteria Work in High Schools.” 

On Friday afternoon the members of the 
association were guests at a tea given by the 
University faculty women, and on Saturday 
noon they were guests of the home economics 
faculty at a buffet luncheon. The annual 
dinner at the “As You Like It” tea room, 
Friday evening, was most enjoyable. 

The following officers were elected for 
1923-1924: President. Mrs. Wayland 
Rhoads, Lexington, Route No. 9; first vice- 
president and membership chairman, Ola 
E. Johnston, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort; second vice-president and 
program chairman, Anna Lee Davis, Western 
Kentucky State Normal School, Bowling 
Green; health chairman, Adelbert Thomas, 
State Board of Health, Louisville; teaching 
chairman, Sarah S. Tupper, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington; institutional chair- 
man, Lilly Kohl, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; extension chairman, Ruth Dix, 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School, 
Richmond; homemaking chairman, Mrs. 
Martha C. Meek, Harlan; secretary-treas- 
urer, Stella Lee Collins, Girls’ High School 
Louisville. 


MINNESOTA 


Carleton College. A new department of 
home economics has been established this 
year at Carleton College, Northfield, under 
the direction of Florence H. Churton. The 
college was fortunate in securing Dr. Isabel 
Bevier to speak before the entire faculty and 
student body at the regular chapel period 
on October 31st. Dr. Bevier gave an 
excellent address on “Home Economics in 
Woman’s Education.” 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Association. 
The association met with the State Teachers 
Association December 4 to December 8, in 
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St. Louis. The officers for the present year 
are: president, Anna E. Hussey, Kansas 
City; vice-president, Virginia C. Richeson, 
Kansas City; secretary-treasurer, Mattie 
Porter, St. Joseph. The home economics 
women also met at the time of the Country 
Life Conference in St. Louis, November 8 
to November 11. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The fourth annual meeting was held on 
October 18, 1923, at Butte in connection with 
the State Teachers Association. The teach- 
ers’ section conducted two program meetings, 
while the stage association meeting was given 
over entirely to business. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Blanche Lee, State home demon- 
stration leader; vice-president, Helen Jones, 
Helena; treasurer, Helen Gleason, State 
University; councilors, Margaret Cutland, 
Whitehall, Henrietta Moebus, Florence 
Fallgatter, Edna Swedlund, and Myrtle 
Kuhns. 

This year for the first time the State 
Teachers Association has been divided 
into three geographical sections. This 
raised the question as to what the Home 
Economics Association should do. It was 
finally decided that there should be three 
teachers sections, and that the Montana 
Home Economics Association should not 
divide, but hold its annual meeting in each 
of the three sections of the state in rotation. 

The home economics club of the State 
College was represented for the first time and 
by four delegates. 

A program of work, drawn up by a com- 
mittee consisting of Helen Gleason, Florence 
Fallgatter, and Helen Jones, was adopted 
for the coming year. It called for systematic 
work to increase memberships and subscrip- 
tions to the JouRNAL or Home Economics, 
emphasis on the home economics teacher as a 
leader in the nutrition work of health programs 
and on the relation of clothing to health, and 
the publication of three news letters during 
the year. 

The program of the teachers’ section was of 
great interest. Reports of the national 
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meeting held at Chicago were given by 
Helen Jones and Gladys Branegan. As 
our association belongs to the Legislative 
Council of Montana Women, Mrs. Maggie 
Smith Hathaway gave an interesting report 
of the work done during the last legislature. 
Mrs. Scott Fries, of Butte, state chairman of 
home economics for the Montana Federation 
Women’s Clubs, gave a fine report on “Home 
Economics and the State Federation,” 
explaining that the State Federation was for 
our work and was glad to cooperate. 
Workers trained in home economics have a 
contribution and a service to render to the 
community through such organizations as 
women’s clubs and parent-teachers associa- 
tions, and these organizations in turn can 
help the home economics worker “put over” 
such phases of home economics work as 
nutrition and health work, milk campaigns, 
hot lunch, and clothing for health work. 
Other speakers included Florence Falgatter, 
Genevieve Hall, Myrtle Kuhns, Helen 
Gleason, Inez LaBossier, and Cora Irene 
Leiby of Chicago. Resumés of the above 
papers will appear from time to time in the 
Inter-Mountain Educator. 

Personal. Anna M. Turley, who on July 
1st resigned as state home demonstration 
leader, was married October 4th to Glen C. 
Carter, a member of the experiment station 
staff of Purdue University. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter expect to make their home in 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Blanche Lee, for the past three years 
assistant state home demonstration leader, 
was made state leader following Miss 
Turley’s resignation. 

Nora Hulbush and Jessie Adee have 
recently been added to the Montana exten- 
sion service as home demonstration agents, 
the former in Rosebud County, the latter in 
Lewis and Clark County. 

Ann Platt, a graduate of the University of 
Washington, is handling the foods and nutri- 
tion work at the State University of Montana 
at Missoula. 

Mrs. Muriel Cook, formerly a member of 
the home economics staff of the University 
of Minnesota, is doing part time teaching 
work at Montana State College this year. 
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Cora Irene Leiby, of the H. H. Gossard 
Company of Chicago, spent a week in 
Montana in October, where she gave lec- 
tures on clothing and health to groups of 
women in three cities and addressed the home 
economics club of Montana State College, 
as well as the home economics teachers’ 
section in Butte. 

There has been a gradual reduction in the 
home economics work in the schools of 
Montana during the past three years 
because of financial reasons. We are glad to 
report that the tide seems to have turned and 
the work has been put back into five schools, 
namely, Manhattan, Wolf Point, Darby, and 
the Missoula and Jefferson County High 
Schools. 

Elizabeth Cooley, an institutional manage- 
ment graduate of Cornell, who is working for 
her masters degree at Montana State College, 
is making a dietary survey of three of the 
state institutions of Montana. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha. Grace Margaret Morton, head 
of the textile and clothing division of the 
University of Nebraska, gave an illustrated 
talk on “Art in Dress” at a luncheon given 
on October 13th by the Omaha branch of the 
American Association of University Women. 

A course of study in related art for Smith- 
Huges high schools in Nebraska has recently 
been published by the Board of Vocational 
Education. It contains subject matter, 
methods, suggested reference and illustrative 
material and specific problems with leading 
question foreach. The following committee 
is responsible: Lila M. Welch, Grace M. 
Morton, Bess Steele, Ella Witte, and Louise 
Emmett. Copies may be obtained from the 
Board of Vocational Education, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Eva Morse, who for a number of 
years has been in charge of Personnel work 
for women in the Swift packing plant in 
Omaha, and secretary of the educational 
committee and of the workers’ representation 
committee in this plant, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Omaha public schools in connec- 
tion with the work of the state Board for 
Vocational Education. Mrs. Morse is de- 
voting at present a part of her time to 
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teaching in the Generali Continuation Part- 
time School. In this school she teaches 
homemaking for employed girls in addition 
to subjects in general education such as 
civics, English, hygiene and recreation, and 
vocational guidance or exhibition. Her 
eleven years experience as a teacher in the 
public schools of Minneapolis before her 
industrial experience is especially helpful 
with these young workers. Mrs. Morse is 
giving the remainder of her time to the train- 
ing of teachers of homemaking. 

A project which is now being carried on by 
one group of boys in the Compulsory General 
Continuation School in Omaha has the aim of 
giving the boys training in a few of the 
activities associated with homemaking. The 
teacher, Marie Matthews, will purchase a 
lot in Omaha which she may sell if it is a 
profitable investment, or upon which she 
may build a home for her mother and her- 
self. The class in civics is carrying out the 
purchase of this lot as an investment of a 
certain family in which the father and one 
son are working. The class discusses a 
problem and sends a delegate to gain needed 
information or to carry out a transaction as 
far as it is legally possible. Various practical 
problems are studied. Those students who 
are in this school next year and the new 
students will have the experience in the sale 
of the lot if this is found to be profitable. 


Seven supper and luncheon classes were 
organized in Omaha when educational 
activities were begun this fall. The class 
in the Armour packing plant and one in the 
Girls’ Community Service League are in 
their fourth unit on this work. A group from 
the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany enrolled in a luncheon class followed by 
a dressmaking class. 

Lincoln. Josephine Berry is superintend- 
ent of schools in Lincoln County and 
is active in the work of providing hot 
lunches in rural schools. The Lincoln 
Chapter of the Red Cross has been cooper- 
ating in the effort to have a hundred per cent 
record of hot lunches in schools of the county 
before Christmas. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The November meeting was held on 
the forenoon of November 10th, with Mrs. 
Arthur Bixby, chairman of the homemakers 
section, presiding. Mr. Alden S. Briggs, 
executive secretary of the Producers Ex- 
change, spoke on “The Great Problem of Our 
Food Supply.” 

The social workers section met for dinner 
at the Boston Women’s City Club on Novem- 
ber 3rd, with Sally Lucas Jean, Child Health 
Organization, New York, as the guest of 
honor. 

Massachusetts State Home Economics 
Association. The first meeting since the 
organization meeting of last spring was held 
October 20th at the Framingham Normal 
School. More than one hundred persons 
were present. The cordial hospitality of the 
faculty and students assisted in making the 
meeting successful from beginning to end. 
The president of the association, Mildred C. 
Thomas, opened the morning session with 
greetings, a brief resumé of the formation 
of the association, together with a plea for 
loyalty and cooperation of each member to 
make the association one truly worthy of 
its aims and opportunities. 

The business session showed that the 
organization is practically completed and the 
committees enthusiastically at work. 

An address by Agnes K. Hanna of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau was interesting and 
stimulating. Miss Hanna told of the 
special studies the Bureau has undertaken, 
in which the nutrition played a part. The 
close relation of the nutrition worker and 
the home economics teacher was emphasized. 
The importance of those factors—fatigue, 
exercise, rest, air, and sunshine—that so 
vitally affect the food problem should be 
realized. Teachers can help students to 
form correct food habits and to carry this 
influence into their homes. Students can 
be encouraged to see the necessity of making 
needs more important than desires in 
establishing healthful habits. Girls as po- 
tential mothers should“ feel a responsibility 
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in this matter and have training that will 
enable them to have that parental control 
of their children which seems so lacking 
today. 

Miss Hanna believes that the responsibility 
for an educational policy in nutrition in the 
schools should rest with the home economics 
departments, of which the nutrition work 
should form a part. In the nutrition centers 
Miss Hanna advocates the group or class 
method rather than the individual. The 
former is more effective and less expensive in 
reaching the mothers. Concrete illustra- 
tions should be given of the points taught. 
Accurate records of the mother’s diet, the 
child’s diet, and the foods used would help 
greatly in making studies effective. 

After a brief social time a delicious 
luncheon was served in the attractive dining 
room of Pierce Hall. Following this Dr. 
Chalmers, president of the Normal School, 
gave the association members a most 
hearty welcome. Agnes H. Craig and Dr. 
Alice Blood gave reports of the Chicago 
meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association. The remainder of the after- 
noon was spent in visiting the practice 
houses and the new Horace Mann dormitory. 


NEW YORE 


Teachers College. Mrs. Anne Gilchrist 
Strong gave several talks in November to 
the students on her work at Otago College, 
Dunedin, New Zealand, showing the great 
progress that they are making and also the 
enlarged range of work which they are hoping 
to promote. She is selecting while here a 
group of five more members for their staff, 
and it is gratifying to see the remarkable 
growth of the work in that center. Mrs. 
Strong has also given her experiences in 
Baroda, India, with special emphasis on the 
equipping of a special institution laundry and 
the use that is possible over there of some of 
our special labor-saving devices. 

Mrs. Morimoto and her husband, Dr. 
Morimoto, a professor of economics in the 
Imperial University of Tokio, Japan, are here 
in America studying the rather unique prob- 
lem of the management of the first apartment 
house built in Tokio,—which, by the way, 
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withstood the recent disaster there. Mrs. 
Morimoto is a student at Teachers College 
and is eager to carry back to Japan not only 
principles underlying the management of 
each small apartment as a unit, but also of 
a large dining room for the group as a whole, 
and other phases of large group living. 

Evelyn Clark, director of the Girls 
Industrial School at Natal, South Africa, is 
also a student and is especially interested in 
extending their household arts work, and 
introducing labor-saving devices that can 
be adapted to their work. She has already 
arranged for the shipment of a washing 
machine and predicts that they can adapt 
more than one of our so-called labor savers. 

Miss Gunther has recently lectured in the 
middle west, speaking to the home economics 
section of the state teachers’ meeting at 
Detroit. At the Ypsilanti Normal College 
she talked to the student body of 1900 girls, 
and at Battle Creek College to the students 
of home economics, physical education and 
nursing and health. During the dinner 
meetings of Teachers College Alumni at 
Kalamazoo, Ann Arbor and Cleveland she 
presented the progress that is being made in 
household arts today in China. 

Milbank Memorial Fund Health Demon- 
strations. The Milbank Memorial Fund, 
established by the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
Milbank Anderson, will spend $2,000,000 
on health demonstrations in New York 
state, according to its annual report recently 
made public. John A. Kingsbury, secretary, 
said in the New York Times: 

“This project of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, known as the New York Health and 
Tuberculosis Demonstrations, will be carried 
on in three localities in New York State 
typical of metropolitan, city and rural com- 
munities in the country at large. * * * 
Its purpose is to determine which diseases 
more readily yield to concerted attack, to 
what extent tuberculosis can be further re- 
duced, whether the low infant mortality of 50 
per 1000 born attained in many progressive 
communities can be generally substituted for 
the rate of 100 or more still prevailing in 
parts of the United States; what preventive 
methods are most effective in controlling 
disease—in short, to ascertain what can be 
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accomplished by the intensive application 
of public health measures in the fields of 
physical and mental, social and industrial 
hygiene. A record will be kept of the exact 
cost of each specific project and every effort 
made to keep the cost at a minimum con- 
sistent with efficiency.” 

Associated with Mr. Kingsbury in the 
general supervision of the demonstrations 
will be a technical board consisting of Dr. 
James Alexander Miller, Dr. Linsly R. Wil- 
liams, Dr. Livingston Farrand, Homer Folks, 
and Bailey B. Burritt. 

Personal. Lilian Randall, formerly su- 
perintendent of halls, Government Hotels, 
Washington, D. C., is now manager of The 
Webster Apartments, a four-hundred-room 
hotel for moderate-salaried business women 
at 419 West 34th Street, New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The year’s program opened with a 
dinner conference addressed by Emma 
Gunther, of Teachers College, on the topic, 
“Beyond Yourself.” The association is 
being given new life and promise under the 
leadership of the new officers: President, Dr. 
Henrietta Calvin, supervisor of public 
schools in Philadelphia; vice-president, 
Clara Pancake, Philadelphia Normal School; 
treasurer, Jennie Collingwood, Drexel Insti- 
tute; and secretary, Mary Mosler Hollings- 
worth, public schools. 

Temple University. The department of 
home economics expects to move this month 
into new building where a thoroughly modern 
group of laboratories and class rooms have 
been equipped. Temple now offers two and 
four year day courses for teacher training, 
special late afternoon and evening courses 
for the teachers in service, and evening 
extension courses. 

University of Pennsylvania. Ruth 
Michaels has been appointed assistant 
professor of home economics at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and is handling the 
education work there and at Drexel Insti- 
tute. Miss Michaels spent last year at 
Teachers College, where she received her 
degree as master of arts. 
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Teachers’ Institutes. Under the leader- 
ship of the representatives of the cooperative 
extension workers and the Board for Voca- 
tional Education the institutes this year are 
including special sections for home economics 
teachers. This will insure a greater unity 
of thought and action throughout the work 
of the counties. Delaware County held its 
institute October 30 to November 3. The 
home economics discussions were led by 
Dr. Henrietta Calvin, Philadelphia public 
schools; Grace Godfrey, Drexel Institute; 
Mary Chin, National Dairy Council, and 
Isabel Bacon, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 


TENNESSEE 


East Tennessee Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting was held 
in connection with the East Tennessee 
Teachers’ Meeting at Knoxville, October 
26th. Miss Wardall, of Illinois, made a 
splendid address on “A Survey of Home 
Economics.” The state president gave a 
report of the Chicago meeting and urged a 
good attendance at New Orleans. The 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Martha Blair, 
Central High School, Loudon; secretary, 
Ruby Hitch, University of Tennessee; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. D. Cliett, High School, 
Tyner. 

West Tennessee Home Economics 
Association. On Friday, November 2nd, 
the association met in conjunction with the 
West Tennessee Teachers’ Meeting. The 
state president gave a report of the national 
meeting and also urged the West Tennessee 
Association to send a good representation to 
New Orleans. The following officers were 
elected for the new year: President, Ruth 
Arey, district home demonstration agent, 
Jackson; secretary-treasurer, Birdie Wright, 
West Tennessee Normal School, Memphis. 

University of Tennessee. Amanda Eber- 
sole has succeeded Olga M. Hoesly in the 
teacher training work at the University of 
Tennessee. Miss Ebersole for the past 
three years has been in the teacher training 
department of the University of Minnesota. 
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TEXAS 


College of Industrial Arts. There are 590 
students enrolled in household arts courses, 
97 of these majoring in work other than 
household arts, but electing practical 
courses in foods and clothing. The house- 
hold arts faculty numbers nineteen, with 
four new members, Laura Anderson, assistant 
professor of clothing and textiles, Edna L. 
Stoers, instructor in clothing and millinery, 
Mrs. Grace Bailey, assistant professor of 
foods and nutrition, and Marrine Canon, 
instructor in foods and cookery. Miss 
Anderson is a graduate of Montana Univer- 
sity, with a Master of Arts degree from 
Columbia last June. Previous to entering 
Columbia she was for four years connected 
with the University of Maine. Miss 
Stoers was for two ycars an instructor in 
millinery and textiles at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College. She did both her 
graduate and undergraduate work at the 
University of Chicago. Mrs. Bailey had 
just completed two years’ work at the 
University of Chicago with an M.S. degree, 
having taken her bachelor’s degree at South 
Dakota State College. Miss Canon is a 
graduate of the College of Industrial Arts 
and for the past three years has been teaching 
foods in the high school at Lufkin, Texas. 
Ardenia Chapman, who was granted a leave 
of absence last February to complete the 
work required for a master’s degree at 
Columbia University, has returned to her 
position as associate professor of foods and 
clothing after a summer spent abroad. 

The household arts faculty of the College 
of Industrial Arts has 111 per cent member- 
ship in the state and national] Home Eco- 
nomics Association. The 100 per cent is 
made up by the 19 members of the household 
arts department and the other 11 per cent 
by the two supervisors of household arts sub- 
jects who are considered members of the 
Department of Education. Can any insti- 
tution show a better record? 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held October 
25, 1923, at the University of Washington in 
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Seattle in connection with the Washington 
Educational Association. There was an 
unusually large attendance. The meeting 
was presided over by the president, Ruth 
Moody, of Ellensburg. 

Martha Koehne, of the University of 
Washington, made a most valuable contribu- 
tion, “The Health Program.” 

Interesting reports of the meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association in 
Chicago were given by Florence Harrison 
of Pullman, and Ruth Walker of Seattle. 

Achsah Mathews of Seattle, gave the 
report of the textile section. 

The meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association at Indianapolis, was reported by 
Effie Raitt of Washington University. 

A report of the survey of Washington 
organizations whose activities touch those of 
home economics was made by Gail Conway. 

The secretary was instructed to send 
$40.00 to the executive secretary fund, thus 
completing Washington’s quota of $100.00. 

The society appointed a chairman to select 
a committee to represent the Washington 
Home Economics Association in all health 
movements and empowered the secretary 
to write a letter giving the personnel of the 
committee and offering the state associa- 
tion’s codperation to all public health 
organizations, including among others: State 
Board of Health, Public Health Nursing 
Association, State Nurses Association, Public 
Health League, Anti-tuberculosis League, 
State Board of Education, Pre-School 
Clubs. 

On Miss Raitt’s motion it was voted that 
in order to make the bond between the state 
association and every home economics 
worker closer Miss Koehne’s paper, “The 
Health Program” be sent, with a bibliogra- 
phy, to every home economics worker. 

the following officers were elected: 
President, Margaret Stiles, Tocoma; vice- 
president, Mrs. Dora Lewis, Cheney Normal 
School; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Nell C. 
Kantner, 1531 Rucker Avenue, Everett; 
rural councilor, Inez Arnquist, Spokane; 
University councilor, Martha Koehne, Uni- 
versity; councilor at large, Mildred French, 
Spokane. 
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GENERAL 


Committee on Oriental Students, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. Pro- 
fessor Emma Gunther, of Teachers College, 
the chairman of this important committee, 
is eager to promote here in America wider 
interest in educational work in various coun- 
tries, and hopes too for such organized effort 
by different sectional groups as will con- 
tribute to the many questions in household 
arts that are so pressing now in different 
countries. Interest alone is not all that is 
needed; the time has come for us to contrib- 
ute definite constructive suggestions. 

Fellowships at the University of 
Chicogo. In addition to the regular Univer- 
sity fellowships, two special fellowships are 
offered at the University of Chicago for grad- 
uate work in Home Economics for the year 
1924-25. Each one carries the sum of $300 
and tuition. Applications, with statement of 
training and experience and recommendations, 
especially in regard to ability to do advanced 
work, including research, should be in the 
hands of the Deans of the Graduate Schools 
or the chairman of the Home Economics 
Department before March 1, 1924. 

The holders of the fellowships for 1923- 
24 are Margaret Chaney, Ph.B. (University 
of Chicago) and M.S. (University of Califor- 
nia), who is working for her doctorate in Home 
Economics and Nutrition; and Eleanor Maclay 
A.B. (University of Missouri), who is working 
for her master’s degree; Miss Maclay is on 
leave from the faculty of the University of 
West Virginia. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau. Dr. Florence 
E. Kraker, who has just returned from a 
year on the teaching staff of the Margaret- 
Williamson Hospital at Shanghai, has been 
appointed specialist in maternal hygiene in 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. She will also be associate 
director of the maternity and infancy divi- 
sion of the Children’s Bureau, which has 
immediate direction of the Federal ma- 
ternity and infancy act. 

Dr. Kraker’s work in China, where she 
helped to give modern obstetrical training 
to young Chinese women doctors, was pre- 
ceded by many years of experience in con- 
nection with medical schools in this country. 
She is a graduate of the Women’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia. She was a resident 
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in the lying-in Charity Hospital of Phila- 
delphia and also in the maternity depart- 
ment of the Presbyterian Hospital of the 
same city. For 16 years she was a member 
of the teaching staff of the maternity depart- 
ment of the Women’s Medical College, dur- 
ing the later years of her work there being 
professor of clinical obstetrics. 

Educational Measurement Work in 
Hawaii. The Teachers’ Council of the 
Territory in Cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii is developing extension 
work for teachers, the movement being 
financed by the Council with the proceeds 
of two fairs at which industrial work done 
by pupils and teachers was exhibited. 
Among the courses offered is one of fifteen 
lessons on educational measurements, pre- 
pared by Dr. P. M. Symonds, of the depart- 
ment of education and psychology at the 
University. According to the December 
Bulletin of the National League of Teachers’ 
Associations the lectures are designed “to 
present in a simple manner the recent devel- 
opments in the field of scientific measure- 
ments of educational products, which are 
most pertinent for the elementary school 
teacher.” For teachers in the rural districts 
the course is carried on by correspondence. 

Civil Service Examinations in Home 
Economics. The United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission announces open competitive 
examinations for teacher of home economics 
and for principal of home ecorfomics to be 
held throughout the country on January 23 
and 24, respectively. They are to fill 
vacancies in the Indian Service, at entrance 
salaries ranging from $760 to $840 a year 
for teacher, and from $1,000 to $1,200 a 
year for principal, and vacancies in posi- 
tions requiring similar qualifications. 

In addition to the salaries named above, 
appointees will be allowed the increase of 
$20 a month granted by Congress, and 
furnished quarters, heat, light, and sub- 
sistence. Where a physician is included 
among the personnel of the school, employees 
will receive free medical attention. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., or the secretary of the board of U. S. 
civil-service examiners at the postoffice or 
customhouse in any city. 
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